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SONNET. 
Nature will have her way. What boots it then 
To strive against our natural impu!se ? 
Those who have thought them gods were less than men, 
But never were there gods such men as these 
Homer, and Milton, and Demosthenes! 
Names that shall dazzle with their brightness, when 
Kings and their conquerors shall pass away. 
Eveu to their own poor nothingness and clay, 
The elitier of a bauble, ora crown, 
The boast of conquest, or the gift of shame— 
Oh! what are they to those who hold a claim 
To an nadying and deserved renown :— 
To the bright glory of a starlike name, 
Robed with the light of everlasting fame 








BLACK WORK. 

A certain Colonel, old. and poor, and lame, 
And therefore somewhat choleric and fervent, 
Had advertised for a man-servant, 

And was employ'd in writing, when there came 
Into his rooma spruce and dandy footman, 
Whe scorn'’d to bea shoe and boot-man, 

And therefore ask'd, as he drew near, 





Pre y. Sir. who does the black-work here ?"°— 

" That, Sir, 1 do myself,’ the Colonel said, 

And threw his inkstand at the fellow’s head Hi. 
Ee 


GEN. KELLERMAN’S CHARGE OF CAVALRY AT 


In th 
bere 
lerma 
‘ance 
almos 


of a Brigade. 


MARENG). 
yse eventful pages v- hich record the military deeds of Buonaparte, 
ishardly any name more trequently ocearring than that of Kel 
n. A child of the Republic, he rapidly fought bis way to ad- 
ment, and bis early reputation as a cavalry officer, placed him 
t trom the commencement of the campaigns in Italy, at the head | 


laurels of Marengo, by the charge which decided the fate of that long | 
and blovdy conflict. From that time until the battle of Waterloo, we 


“scarceR iad a singie action of importance withont mention of Keller 


man 


at the bead of either a brigade or a divisionof heavy cavalry. | 


That so many of his contemporaries and even several of his juniors | 


shoul 
while 
the 

acqua 


attest 


‘ank of # general of division, must seem strange to those un 


i have risen to the rank of Marshal during the wars of the empire, 
he, though always employed, was never suffered to rise beyond 


inted with the true cause. His talents in the field are sufficiently 
-d by his many gallant and successful exploits. ‘Though a cavalry 


general, corps of infaatry were often placed under his orders, and his 


appoiuted one of the commissiouers ia such a transaction asthe | 


celebrated Convention of Cintra, shows the confidence placed by his 
comrades in arms in his abilities of negotiation. Still Kellerman was | 


not a 
towar 
napar 


of the 


yrizin 
at the 


tributing bis want of favourto his own determined refusalto part with | Gen. Kellerman quic kly ordered bis brigade to remount, and 
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ctof Ba aparte being to ge 


ymplished this, he turned his thoughts anxiously to the relief of 


llowed to rise, and although thefollowing narrative will gota 
ds accounting forthe reasons, it may be well to observe, that Buo 
te’s personal dislike to him was notorious among the bigher rauks 

French army, and was supposed to originate not more in an 
1} je lousy upon the particular point in question, thanin resentment 
temerity of Kellerman, who made no scruple at all times of at 


f vis first credit, and his resolutely maintaining his claim to a large 


of the success of Marengo But as if this dis‘ingnished officer} 


ot endured enough injustice at the hands of Napoleon, an artlul 
t has been made by Gen. Savary Duc de Rovigo) in his pub 
M moirs, not only to refuse the merit of the famous « hy rge ol 
igo to Gen. Kellerman, but to arrogate it to himsell hry the aeser 
that he, who was then the First Consul'’s Aide-de-Camp, had 


mended the charge, t ning to be at the time with the caval 





rant at so base an endeavour to hand down the invidious dis 
yns ol Nap yleon even to posterity, Gen. Kellerman published a 
clear, and spirited narrative of his personal share in the victory 
engo, and itis from that pam vyhlet iarther illustrated by severa 
natory observations since made vy the General, that the following 


unt bas been drawn out 


may be well to recall to the recollection of the reader the move- 
s vhich immediately preceded the battle of Marengo Gen 


s, the Austrian Cammander-in Chief, had, after the operation 


h ended in the surrender of Genoa, retired upon Turin, where he 


red his head-quarters in the anticipation that Buonaparte, who 
tivrea, would either advance upon Turin, or attempt to prevent 


fail of Genoa But he was deceived in his suppositions ; for the 


possession of Milan. and there to 
1 detachment of 29,0090 men on their march from Geo. Moreau's 
in Germany to join him, he broke up from Ivrea, and making a 
f attem ‘ting to pass the Po at Chivass by which he confirmed 
s in his error, he crossed the Sessia and Tessino, although slightly 
sed at the passage of the latter by a detachment of Austrian caval 
id effected his entry into Milan, without farther obstacle. Having 
f 


ym, and with this view, putting his columns again in motion and 
ng his passage across the Po, he attacked the village of Montebello 


h was occapied by the Austrian corns of Gen. Ott. who was re 


' 
ng from the capture of Genoa, to forma junction with Melas in 


the direction of Alexandria 


Tt 


1¢ battle of Montebello added fresh laurele to the Frencharms, and 


it wae from the prisoners of Gen. d)tt's defeated army, that Buonanarte 


first 





lenrned the surrender of Genoa: and fixing his head-quarters at 


Stradelia, immediately dispatched orders to Suchet to effect the passage 
of the Col di Cadibona, and so place himself in the rear of Melas's 


ariny 


prese 


hish 
farth 
get) 
mu 
righ! 


in hones that the latter would advance and give him hattle in his 
nt position, in order to force his way to Mantua Melas moved 
ead- quartersio Alexandria. as had heen expected but advanced no 
er; and the First Consul, becoming uneasy lest he should alto 
er escape him by marching off to his left. and opening his com 
ication with Austria by the seizure of Milan, or by moving tu his 

and attacking and overwhelming the very une qual force ander 


In this command it w-s that he earned his never-fading | Desnix was near Novi, several miles south of Marengo, at t 


rorde of treuc-ueb. Viclol, Wiis, uy Sane ch rear 3 senaliane® 


| veral charges of cavalry, led by Generals Champaun and Kellerman, | of their opponents, and 


aad ed 


is 7 » 

| Suc het, pévene ed on the re th to Voghera, and next day to St. Juliano, | sion. which still seemed resolved, (hoagh now abandoned by the rest of 
a Village situated iu the great plain of Marengo, about half-w ay between the army. to ke ep tts ground at Castel Ceriolo, a post on the right of the 
Alexandria and Tortona Discovering no signs of the mandy ans, the ad- | ori inal pe sition of the Prenel 

mone guard pushed forward to the village of Marengo, and there li was near five o clock inthe evening before the French cavairy ob 

en onlyasmall postof the ene my, who iminediately retired upon | tained a short respite trom their latigues bry rining the village of Bt 
. ‘ . . j 
exandria with v ry little oppe sition. This confirme d the appre- Juliano, two le aAgues in reer of the original field of battle; they there 


hensions he Firs ‘ons . . ‘ing : 
| BENSIONS St the Pi t ¢ os ul as to Melas ende avouring toevade an found Gen, Boudet's division of infantry part of General Desaix's 
}action with him: and jad rig, (rom Various circumstances, that be wae corps) formed in line near t village fou the uth side of the Tor 
i prove ily moving of to overwhelm Suchet, he detached Desaix to the tona road, having been hastily recalle as before stated, from Novi 


G ‘ fo support the retreating troop It wasat St. Juliano that Colonel 
| Genoa It was owingto this circumstance that Desaix. though mes- | Savary roce up to General Kellerman, and delivered to bim from the 
sengers were sent to recall him in allhaste as soon asthe truth became First C 


|b ome ange of the latter, and also to observe the communication with 


msul, whose side-de« ‘op be then was, an order to march on 


know n, Was only able by great exertions to bring bis troops into action the right flank of Gen. Desnix's « rps, and to support him in the fresh 
after the battle of Marengo had lasted several hours, being full half a conflict that was about to take olace lhis wasthe only commupice 
| day’s march to the southward at the time he received orders to retrace | tion t at Gen, Kellerman received from the aide-de camp Savary that 
| his ste ps. 


day, who returned to the First Consul immediately be had delivered bis 

B sonaparte had been entirely mistaken in sup posing that Gen. Melas| message." : 

| was desirous of avoiding a general action; ou the contrary, be had re The whole of the French infantry now about to reasseme the offea- 
solved, after taking the opinious of a council of war, on attac king the | sive did not amount to more than 1100 men, being by no means the 
French upon the plains of Marengo, where the nature of the ground) whole of Gen. De f 


; mss corps, bat only Boudet's division, at the bead 
| gave him every reason to expect great advantages from the excetience | of which Desaix bad place: nsell; almost all the remainder of the 
and numerical strength of the cavalry He actively employed the eve mumy had been so scatters y the desperate fighting which had con 


ning of the 13th otf June in assembling his army under the walls of | tinued with little ees 
Alexandria, where they passed the night separated from the intended |) what had become of most ef the tro ys. Ln some accounte published of 

field of battle by the little river Bormida, over which they threw their the action, it was asserted that there was a change of front about this 
military bridges before day! weak, b y which to debouch upon the plain | period of the day, but this was altogether erroneous, for from the dis- 
and commence their attack. Buonap arte onthe other hand, was not | persed state of the army there was no | migerthe m ite rial tor eseeculing 
idle, and aware of the great superiority of the Austrians in point of | such » manwuvre Ey 
nuinhers, made every possible disposition, as soon as he discovered Me f the 


sation since dayvlreak, that it wae impossible to ony 


tik Ss CORDS in fact, become the last resource 


, Freneh army, exclusive of about 500 cavalry collected trom three 
las’s real designs, for preventing the Austrians, as long as possible from | or four broken regiment 


| crossing the river into the plain, in he pes that he should by this mean it was at the head of this amnall force that the brave Desais, by order 
| give time forthe return of Desaix, which would enable him to cope with | of Napoleon, was to advance against a victor ous army of fall 20,000 in 
) bs ex: “ ienced adversary upon less unequal terms fantry., coming on flushed with success over an extensive plain with ao 
At six o'clock in the morning of June the 14th, 1800, Gen. Melas's in-| obstacle to impede their mare! With dauntless resulution he placed 
tentions of a general attack upon the army o « Freneh Republic were | himsel! in front of bis men and commenced his advance from St, Ju- 
announced by the cannon of Alexandria. The cor of Lieut.-Gen. | lian he enemy's leadia hirmishers were soon driven back on the 
Victor was in position in front of Marengo; that of Geu. Lannes on! village of Cassino-Groe As the Prench colamn moved along the mala 
his right. These two corps togetuer amounted to about 18,000 men, | road, Gen. Kellerman led hie cavalry forward through some vineyards 
which, with the Consular Gaard, were all the foree which Napoleon had | on the right, being pariiy concesle thy open groves of mm iiberry trees 4 





at his disposal on the spot where so important a crisis Was approaching tt the seme time he ke pt 1 watchful eve towe - tate road, and waited in 


re time he | anxious expectation for the yyproaching ¢ Mision of Desaia’s ovain body 
received his recall. At the commencement of the cannonade, Gen. | with the ene my’s column 
Kelle man with his brigade af cavalry was | dire cted to act under th | At C pssine. Lirosso the Ametrian shirmishe re bad fallen te agen their 


. f 
elforts, was preve oting the enemy from eff we his object of a boucniny entte Tare np nh the LLancartan (rré@na ti ers, wi ha led ihe advahe ‘ Of the 


and deploying upen the plain He contrived, notwithstanding vast io Austrinns. The 9th light bofanty leploying into line upon the march, 
feriorit y of nambers, to keep them in check curing the whole morning, | sustained the first shock of the onset, aad overwhelmed by the weight of 
and by the imposing attitude which he maintained, and by means of se-| the opposing mass, wavered tora lew tuatants ander the tremendous fire 


I then falling inte disorder suddenly gave wv “y 


he repe ated!y succeeded in driving back the Austrians apon the marshe and retired in contusion sweeping away with it the rest of the line it 

of the Bormida. ‘Towards eleven o'clock in the forenoon, the fire of | was at this moment (as it 18 supposed) that Desain w is killed by a mus- 

the A sdiahamh slackened; they ceased their attempts at advancing and ket shot through the head in attempting to rally bis troops. t The Hun- 

the action seemed at a stand “'This state of inactiv ity enuse d some as varian Grenade carried away by the imy ulse of success, and rae, | 

tonishmentin the French army: it was occasioned (as afterwards appear- | forward witl t pausing to reload their muskets, heedlessly followes 

ed) by a general movement of the Austrians towards their centre, v1 their Ay ing enemy, leaving altogether unperceived and unnoticed apoa 

order to the concentration of their whole force, preparatory toa vig their fank the cavalry of Gen. Kellerman, which, as we have before ex 

rous effort for debonching into the plain The French ¢ avalry took plained, was partia 'y concealed liv a sor" ol open orchard of inulberry 

advantage of this temporary cessation of hostilities to relieve their tired | trees lustantly Kellerman saw his advantage: the moments were toe 

horses by dismoanting precious t >be ke in the usual preparations tor attack: 6 wheel by die 

At one o'clock the Austrians resumed the offensive, and a large body | visions to the left, and penetrating w th his narrow column through the 

of their ¢ avalry was seen emereing from the woods of the Bormida | tres to fali like behtning upon the flank of the Hungarian column, dle 

perceiving | viding it in tu md scattermg it i fusion over the plain, was the 

ithe enemy taking the direction ot the village of Marengo, he also) work of less tine than has been taken u descrilning Unis extraordinary 
| move i towards it On arriving at the village, he found Gen Gjardanne, | eaplort 1 grenades thus take y surprise by an Unseen Enemy, 


his brigade was there posted, and warning himof the impen ling attack, | whose numbers were magnified in their eves by the fury of the assagh, 
recoramended his making instant preparations tor repelling it, but re did not es tempt to rally, and their overthrow was rende ed irte 
| ceived in renly the discouraging information that the whole of the am- | trierall » the want of all comman the lieutenant of the leading di 
| munition hoth of the infantry and artillery, under Gen Csardanne’s! vision of the dracoonst ng. in the moment of onset, singled out Geo, 
command, was expended Under these dificult circumstances, without | Zach, the Austrian commandant, seized hun by the waist, and throw” 
the means of arresting the progre of the enemy,or e' rot checking ij himeell wil ito the round No les hon 60900 men, under the in. 
the advance of his cavalry, it was deemed unavoidable to commence @ | fluence of sudden consternation threw down thew acme and surrendered 
retreat, in order. if possible, to place the infantry under cover ol some | prisoners of we nd the panic bei rapidly soread to the rear, the 
vires a short distance in the rrar Whilst Gen. Gardanne, procer ded whole Austrian: y gave way end retired in contusior It by sppened 
to effect this movement, the enemy's cavalry watching their opportu- | fortunately for the rene that Gien. Mela«, the Commander in-chief of 
itv, made a sudden and furious charge which threw the “th Dragoon the Austriens, an excellent and caperence fold offeer, bat worn out 





employed in covering the retreat, into complete disorder. Gen Kel-| with age and long service, alter 4 ng his heavy columns in motion, 


Sacg . ‘* « ad ¢ = 
lerman. who was with his second line formed in reserve, instantly | and having seen them advance without, as hen seemed, the remotest 


charzed the enemy's successfal squadrons in his turn and with such ef prob lilitw of their being even partiatly checked in their victorious Ca- 
fect. that they were forced to seek protection behind the fire of their | reer. had considered the battle as gained, and ha 1 goneybeck to Alesan 
infautry by a prec ipitate flight This momentary advantage gave more | dria, leaving directior for fe lowir »that vielor whi , he su con- 
time to Gen. Gardanne to withdraw his troops, a movement which was] fidently antienpats ito Gen. Zael - « chief of bis «teff, and in fact the 
becoming every instant more critiwal leading person at bead arters This offleer having Leen seized and 

The Austrian infantry, in heavy and formidable masses, w lich had | captured, as we heave before seen, at the mome nt of the overthrow of 
been collecting towards the centre, was now pressing of while (be | the Hungarian column, the Austrian army were absctute ly left without 
greater part of th-ircavalry was ira wing of to a considerable distance anv one to circulate the neces ry directions for restoring order, and rel- 
on the right towards Novi, in order, as was supposed, to leave the tying them on some position in thei rear Nearly an hour elapsed be- 
ground clear for the advance of the attacking columns Nothing could | fore Gen Kellerman could collect shout two battatons and avery sma!! 
be more UlLadvised than thi movement on the part of the Austrian ca yody of hore clading the Consular ¢ ' with which to follow the 
vairy, and, in {aet, it pro ed the eventual cause of their losing all the Austrians at a ficient distance to heer p their dwoarder, without die 
advantages which their infantry had bitherto gained Their numbers, | covering to them the weakness of his own pursuing force All succeed- 
which amounted to nearly 10,009 men, appeared almost sufficient, as ed to the fullest extent of his wish and the enemy fell back upon 


they spread their numerous squadrons across the plain, to have swept Alexandria in @ condition of the most absolute defent 


the whole of the French army heiore them. It mast be confessed that Such is the relation of the circumstances attending the celebrated 
the Austrian infantry were advancing in the full tide of success, and that | charge of Gen. Kellerman; but wi be believed, that the First Consul, 
their meeting with a reverse seemed at the time most improbable; but | who was by that brilliant action saved Irom & reverse which never could 
for the c avalry to move off to so great a distance from a rash confi- | have been re ywered, (because the Austr ve were actually —— 
dence in the promising aspect of af 1irs, was an error of judgment for | French frontier than his own arm will it believed that, from a feeling 


which it is hardly possible to Sad an excuse of jealousy « received Gen. Kellerman at his head quarters in the eve 





Gen. Kellerman. with the harrassed remnant of his brigade, which 


- * This fact i particularly dwelt upon m refutation of the liberal attempt of 

having been almost constantly engage ! since day-break, bad suffered ey = . Memoirs, to clarm for huneelf the merit of having — the 
pen vary, ‘ 
severely. maintained his post in front of Marengo as long as possible charge in question while communicating the orders of the First Consul to Gen 
in order to cover Gen. Gardanne’s retreat, and to gain time At length Kellerman at this moment 
he was « ompelied hy the enemy « advancing fire of cannon and mes + A flourishing dying ep ch, about not having 4 + enough for the oy =. 
! ac . . shrmes : rooente publuhed of the battie, put mto 
riry t« } lonty by the Austrian infantry, their ca-| tory, war, bY ne eubsequent arcow 

ket . » fal bac . and fol owed omy 0 +h 4 Dewar after he had rece ved hia death woun It vs for thowe who have 
ital vy having so unadvisediy quitted this part of the Geld, suceeeded in | mouth o 


: been acters in such scenes to pudge whether a true solder « hom wee moet 
crossing the plain to the rear without the least disorder. thouch with no hhely to die, im so Very critical a moment, with a fine orator cal addres upon his 
more encouraging circumstance than the distant sight of the French bat-1, pe, or with come short and derisive commands tending to epaw the deeperata 
talions behind him in full retreat and that part of Gen. Mounier's divi-! yiare of disorder of those around him, 
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aod reserve, and poid’? him no farther 
fait une asece bonne Charge!’ 
ue of this assez bonne charge can t r 
nn oan td that ow the day alter the battle me —- army 
could waly muster 6000 men ot all arms, that Gen. Melas, tthe — 
the weakness of this wreck of his opponents, immediately yy into a 
capitulation, and that in the course of a few days nearly @) peer ee | 
ander the provisions of that capitulation, were escorted by detachments 
through the French lines to take tavir prescribed bo indary behiad the 
i now. 
“tous oe be supposed (rom the narration, of which we now draw to 
the close, that Gen. Kellerinan ever attempted to detract from the merit) 
of his companion in arms, the gallant Desaix; on the contrary, Keller- 
man bas ever been the foremost to declare, that his prompt arriv al, bis 
bold advance against the victorious xt | 
stem the overwhelming rush of their attac 
=— death, fully deserved the gratetat _ 
our and respect with which every true Frenchmen mus 
pony mooiee of the brave De ols. On the otser hand, if ever there 
was a man who woald have doue the like justice to the efforts ot re 
Kellasman it was this same Desaix; but it better suited the views we : 
First Consu! to share the glory of his success at Marengo with the deac 
than with the liviag warrior. ‘The services of Kellerman, — med i 
stantly aflerwards required and employed in above sixty battles a“ > 
segotutions of no small importance (witness that of Cintra) were kept) 
in the shade, while the name of Desais 


was set op as the idol of the mi-| 
litary esthusiaga of France. 





ning with coldaes» compliment 


thau—* Vous ave: | here be greater proof 


—_— 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHY- 
SICLAN. 
MOTHER AND SON.—[ Continued. } BS 

Gaming is a magical stream; Hf you do bat wade far enough into rs - 
wet the soles of yuar feet, there is an influence in the waters, w - ’ 
draws you irresistibly in, deeper and deeper, till youare sucked into t ve 
roaring vortes, and perish if it were not unduly ete gr yee 
might say with respect to gaming, that he had come to the end, w ~ - 
made a beginning. Mr. Beauchamp postponed the business w hich 1€ 
had himseti food ter transection that evening, and received sir Edward 
—who had found out that he could now veature from home at nights— 
and his two friends, with all appearance of cheerfulness and cordiality. 
In his beart be felt i at ease; but bis uneasiness vanished with every 
glass of wine he drank. His guests were all men of conversation; and 
they took care to seleet the most interesting topics. Beauchamp was 
delighted. Some slight laughing allusions were made by Elillier and 


and his dauatless efforts to | did not know. 
.in which atiempt be met his | aad his set, who ne 
of hig country and the} but were ever ready with diversi 
tever dwell | their damned tutelage, Beaucamp commenced t t ; 
fouler and grocer vices, to which, 


December 3, 


as 


wine. ‘i've first thing in tne mornings, also, he felt it mecessary tw furtily ship's extreme ais nen Satie bines en aneueih = — 
hi-nself agninst the of the day, by @ smart draught of brandy or! Mr. Beauchamp, of not allow ing you, po any one aan solcow of Gn 
liqueur! Of the mere love of temporary excitement had been sufficient, | transaction. As. however, Mr. 


in the first instance, to allure him vw to play, 
losses now supplied a sronger motive for presery 
destructive career. Ten thousand 
was asum he cou 
nience. Gracious God! 
Ellen say, if they knew the 
distracted bim! He had 
ing balance be had placed there on 
bad been at last compelled to mortgage one o ; 
£75000 :—and how to conceal the transaction from bis mother, w 
making desperate and successful 


—what would bis aged mother—what would 
mode and amount ot bis losses?—The thought 
drawn oat of his banker's hands all the foat- 
) arriving in town; and, in short, he 


Hhout 


He liad now got inextricably involve ‘ 
ver allowed hi a moment's time to come to himself, 
fied sources of amusement. Under 
he systematic life of a 
“man about town,” —in all except the 
I believe, he was never addicted, 

His money flew about in all directions. 
lishinent in street, but 





ces, to ensare longer credit. 


or fourth 

dechenta 
straint on the part of the writer. 
Beaucamp suspected that any thing was going wrong 


vost, his correspondence with his mother and cousin gradually 


him to bear, with great fortitude, the pangs of absence ! 


cousin, and satisged with them. 
his new and tyrannical mistress! 


more he tost, the deeper he played; and that the less chance there was 





Apsley-to their overnight’s adventure; but Sir Edward coldly charac- 
terised it as an “ absard affair,” and told them they desers ed tu suller as 
they did. This was exactly the signal for which Beauc bamp had long 
been waiting; and he proposed in a moment that cards and dice should 
be brought in to finish the evening with. Ulllier and Apsley hesitated ; 
Sir Edward looked at his watch, and talked of the opera. Beauchamp, 
however, was peremptory, and down they ail sate—and to hazard . 
Beauchamp was fixedly determined to lose that evening a hundred 
pounds, inclusive of his overnight’s winnings; aad veiled his purpose 
80 Dinasily. that bis opponents saw in a moment ‘what hew as after. 
Mr. Apsley laid down the dice-box with a haughty air, and said, ‘* Mr. 
Beauchamp, Edo not anderstand you, sir. You are playing neither with 
bovs nor swindlers; and be pleased, besides, to recollect at whose in- 
stance wa sate down to this evening's hazard.” 

Mr. Beauchamp laugied it off, and protested he did his best. — 
apparently satisfied, resumed his play, and their vietion felt himself in 
their meshes—that the “ snare of the fowler was upon him They play- 
ed with various success for about two hours; and Sir Edward was listless- 
ly intimating bis intention to have a throw for the first time, ‘for com- 
pany'’s sake,” whe» the card of a young nobleman, one of the most pro- 
fligate of the prof*gate sot whom Beauchamp had known at Oxford, was 
hbrovg't in 

‘AN! Lord exclaimed Sir Edward, with joyful surprise, ‘an 
age since Lsaw him !—How very steange—how fortunate that l should 
happe ito be here '—Oh, come, Beauc hamp,’—seeing his host disposed 
to utteta frigid “ not at home,”’--" come, must ask him in! The very 
best fellow in lifes’ Now, Lord and Sir Edward were 
friends, equally unprincipied, and that very morning had they arranged 
this most unexpected visit of his Lordship! As soon as the ably sustained 
excitement and enthusiosm of his lordship had subsided, he of course 
assured them that he should leave immediately, unless they pro- 

h 1 fhe an an beawlkeot 


Apsley, 





oweee. Yethoie ofes and he tation 
226 Beauciwait 
The inferoal crew now bean to see they bad it © alltheivy own way. 


better judgment, and licinly determined to stop in time 
be ha! taken into his bos sm the torpid soake, and kept it there till it 
revive! fu the warmth of excitement he forgot bis fears, and decaying 
propensities to play were rapidly resuscitated 


a professed gamester! 


take! 
th 


had. 


he engaged to dine with Apsley 


lost or gained more than £20 





After his guests had retired, he betook 


had kept him sleepless the night before. 


safe in their hands. 

To the epeta, pursuant to promise, he weat, and to Apsley’s. 
former be recognised several of his college acquaintance; and atthe 
latter's house he spent a delightful evening, never having said better 


social enjoyment was wound up with a friendly rubber for stakes laugha- 
bly small. This was Sie Edward's scheme, for he was not, it will be 
recollected, to “ frighten the bird’ The doomed Beauchamp retired to 
rest, better satisfied with himself and his friends than ever; for he had 
transacted «a little real business during the day; written two letters to the 
country, and dispatched them, with a pair of magnificent bracelets to 
Ellen; played the whole evening at unpretending whist, amd won two 
Guineas, instead of accompanying Lord —— and Hillier to the establish- 
ment in ~ street, where he might have lost hundreds. A worthy old 





make sure of ourselves,”—a wise maxim! Poor Beauchamp now began 
to feel confidence in his own strength of purpose. He thought he had 
been weighed in the balance, and act found wanting. He was as deeply 
convinced as ever of the pernicious effects of an inordinate love of 
play: but had he that passion’ No! He recollected the healthful thrill 
of horror and disgust with which he listened to Lord ‘s entreaties to 
accompeny him to the gaming-house, and was satisfied 
early opportunity of writing home, 





| to apprize his mother and cousin 
that he intended to continue ia town amonth orsix weeks, and assigned 
satistactory reasons for bis protracted stay : 
terms to both of them, and said he should 
threw himself in their arms. 


He wrote in the warmest 


\ "Tis this tiresome Twister, our attorney 
that must answer for my long stay. There is no quickening his phlegma- 
tic disposition! Whea Lwould burrv and press him, he shrugs bis 
shoulders, and says there's no doing law by steam He says he fears the | 
Chancery affairs will prove very tedious; and they are in such a state 
just now, that, were I to return into the country. I should be summoned 
up to town again ina twinkling. Now I am here. I will get all this busi- 
ness fairly off my hands. So, by this day six weeks dearest coz, expect 
to see at your feet, yours, eternally.—H. B.” i z 
But, alas that day saw Beau hamp in a new and startling character— 
that of an infatuated gamester'—During that fatal six weeks he bad 
lost several thousand pounds, and had utterly negleeted the business | 
sere drought him up to tow n —for his whole heart was with French 
gone nstrange alteration, Ilis cheeke scuitard appearance had under- 
mone 0 civang * ’ cheeks and forehead wore the sallew hue 
wi are a - : = — blood-shot—his hands trembled 
‘ ndicated the highest degree of nervous irritability 
He had become vexed and out of temper with all al him, t 
cially with himself, and never could “ bring | it, a he par” Mill cones 
@dde del Gn he ng himself up to par” till seven 
+] le evening, at dinne r, when! e® was warming with } 


| 








of my narrative. 
the way Lhave mentioned, Beauchamp protracted his stay in Londor 
to five months. During thistime he bad actually gambled away THREE 
rourtus of his whole fortune. 
of retorning home. 


the desire for retrieving his | 
ing in bis dangerous and ! far wrong in yielding 
, thelowest amount of bis losses, | the fay 
Id not afford io lose, without very serious inconve- 


{ his favorite estates for | 


He never went to the estab- 
his over nights 1.0.U.'s stared bim in the) 
face the next morning like reproachful fiends !—and he was daily accu- 
mulating bills at the fashionable tradesment’s, whom be gave higher pri- 
While he was compelled to write down 
confidentiaily to old Pritchard, bis agent, for money. almost every third 


, and his letters, short as they were, indicated effort and con-) ter Henry—for Lean’t help calling him 
It was long, very long, before Mrs. | 
She was com- | 
pletely cajoled by her son's accounts of the complicated and harrassing | Pritchard!” said Mrs. Beauchamp, in a low tone. 
affairs in Chancery, and considered that circumstance fully to account | 
for the brevity and infrequeney of his letters. The quicker eyes of El-| blessed night, and prayed that I might find a way of letting vou 
len, however, soon saw, in the chilling shoriness and formality of his know’ 

letiers to her. that even if bis regard for ber personally was not dimin- 
ishing, he had discovered such pleasurable objects in town as enabled 


Gaming exerts a deadening influence upon all the faculties of the 
soul, that are not immediately occupied in its dreadful service. The 
heart it utterly withers: and it was not long, therefore, before Beau- 
champ was fully aware of the altered state of his feelings toward: his 
Play—play—PLAY, was the name of 

Need | utter such commonplaces as | 
to say. that the more Beauchamp played, the more he lost: that the 


the more reckless he became !—I cannot dwell on this dreary portion 
It is sufficient to inform the reader, that, employed in 


He was now both ashamed and afraid 
Letters from his poor mother and Ellen aceumu- 
lated upon bim, and often lay for weeks unanswered. Mrs. Beauchamp 
had once remonstrated with him on his allowing any of his affairs to | 


auchamp said that even if you did 
consequence, I presume | bavejnot gone very 
to her ladysbip’s importunities. May I beg 
per return of post. Ihave the henour, &c. &c. 


know, it was not of much 


oar of @ reply, 
4. 

* Furnival’s lon, Londor.” 

Betore the staggerd steward had got through half this letter. be was 


| obliged to lay it down for a moment or two, to recover from his 
| trepidation. 


“A runrHer sum!" ke muttered. 
| from bis forehead, and dashed out the 


& 
| 


He wiped the cold perspiration 
tears from his hali-blinded eyes, 


effurts to recover bimself at play, he ) and resumed his perusal of the letter, which shook in bis hands. No one 
d with Sir Edward ) spoke a syllable; and when be had finished reading, he laid down the 


letter in silence. Mrs Beauchamp sate leaning back in her chair, with 
hereyes closed. She murmured something which the straining ear of 
the steward could not catch. 

“ What was my lady saying, miss?” he enquired. Miss Beauchamp 
shook her head, without speaking, or removing her handkerchief from 
her face. 
| * Well, God’s holy will be done!” exclaimed Mrs. Beauchamp, fee- 
| bly, tasting alittle brandy and water; “ but I'm afraid my poor Heary— 
| and all of us—are ruined!” 

* God grant not, my lady! Ob, don't— 
bed the steward, dropping involuntarily u 
| his clasped hands upwards.—* "Tis true, 


' 
; 
i 
’ 
} 










say so, my lady!” sob- 
nees, and elevating 
” he continued, “ Mas- 
en a iittle wild io 
London—but all is not yet gone—oh no, ma'm, no!” 

“You must, of course, have known all along of bis doings—you must 


“ Why, yes, my lady, I have—but I've gone down on my knees every 


, 





“ Why could you not have told me?” enquired Mrs. Beauchamp, 
looking keenly at the steward. 

“ Because, my lady. 1 was his steward, and bound to keep bis con- 
fidence. He would have discharged me the moment I bad opened my 
lips.” ‘ 

Mrs. Beauchamp made no reply. She saw the worthy man’s diler- 
}ma,aud doubted not his integrity, though she had entertained mo- 
| mentarily a suspicion of his guilty acquiescence. 

« Have you ever beard, Pritchard, how the money bas gone in Lon- 

| don te 

,| “Never a breath, my lady, that I conld rely on.” 

| “ What have you heard ?—That he frequents gaming-houses?”’ enqul- 
red Mrs. Beauchamp, her features whitening as she wenton. The 

steward shook his head. There was another mournful ;ause. 

“Now, Pritchara,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, with an effurt to muster up 
all her calmness—* tell me, as in the sight of God, how much money 
has my son made away with since he left 7” 

The steward paused and hesitated. 

“} must not be trifled with, Pritchard,” continued M 


| 
| 


rs. Beauchamp, 


keep him so long in town, under the peculiar circumstances in which he | solemnly, and with increasing agitation. The steward seemed calcu- 
was placed with respect to Ellen: but she received such a tart reply | lating a moment. 


| from her son as effectually prevented her future interference. She be 


gan to grow very uneasy—and to suspect that something or other anfor- | pounds would not cover” 
Her fears burried her in‘'o a disregard 


| tunate had happened to her son. 


j 


“ Why, my lady, if I must be plain, I'm afraid that twenty thousand 





** Twenty thousand pounds!” screamed Miss Beauchamp springing out 


| of her son’s menaces; and at length she wrote up privately to Mr. of her chair wildly; but ber attention was in an instant absorbed by her 
| Twister, to know what was the state of affairs, and what kept Mr. | aunt, who, on hearing the sum named by the steward, after moving ber 


Beauchamp so harrassingly og The poor old lady received for | fingers for a moment or two, as if she were trying to speak, suddenly 
answer—that the attorney knew of nothing that need have detained Mr. | fell back in her seat and swooned. 
| Beauchamp in town beyond a week; and that be had not been to Mr. 


e- | t9erttey + 


Alas! however, | 


Before the evening's 
close, lie bad entered into the spirit of the game with as keen a relish as 
With a sort of frenzy he proposed bets, which | 
the cautious baronet and bis coadjutors hesitated, and at last refused, to | 

About three o'clock they separated, and on making up accounts. 
found that so equally liad profit and loss been shared, that no one 
: Beauchamp accepted a seatin Lord |“ therefore, difficult for the reader to conceive the ease with which he’ 
‘ys box at the opera for the nest evening; and the one following that | Vbich you can shew your regard for me—profound secrecy, and imme-| dismissed the less and 


English Bishop says, ‘The devil then maketh sure of us, when we do | 


He took an | 


| open letter into his hand, and telling him to read it. 


| Twister’s office for several months ! 


;c recy . 


To describe the scenes of consternation and despair which ensued, 
| would be impossible. Mrs. Beauchamp’s feelings were several times 


Pritchard, Mr. Beauchamp’s agent, was @ quiet and faithful fellow, and | urging her on the very borders of madness; and Miss Beauchamp look- 
managed all his master’s concerns with the utmost panctuality and se-) ed the image of speechless, breathless horror. 


At length, however, 


He had been elevated from the rank of acommon servant in| Mrs, Beauchamp succeeded in overcoming her feelings—for she was a 


| the family of his present office, which he had filled for thirty years, with | woman of unusual strength of mind—and instantly addressed herself te 


| unspotted credit. ‘ 
champ, who committed him to the kindness of Mrs. Beauchamp, and re 
| quested her toc 


He had been a great favourite with old Mr. Beau-| meet the naked horrors of the case, and see if it were possible to dis- 
| coveror apply a remedy. 
ontinue him in his office till his son arrived at his majori-| shew of a consultation with her distracted mece, she decided on the line 
bosom | ty. The good old man was therefore thoroughly identified with the | of operations she intended to pursue. 

family interests: and it was natural that he should fee! both disquietude 


and alarm at the demands for money, unprecedented in respect of! posed from the situation in which we left bim—worse and worse. Poor 


After afew day’s anxious tought, and the 


To return, however, to her son. Things went on as might be sup- 


amount and frequency, made by Mr. Beauchamp during bis stay in | Beanchamp’s lite might justly be said to be a perpetual frenzy—passed 


town, 
) sanutommsdod 


dif 
papers belonging to most of the property. 


aeeda au 


Toeiggitics might have been finally (rasteated, had Beauchamp but pos- | devise no satisfactory answer, he began to fume and fret, and to indulge 
sessed sufficient moral courage to yield fo the loud promptings of his | in melancholy speculations. 


He surmised that 


the estate papers. 
| held his tongue, and shragging his shoulders, “hoped the best.”’ 
| 


with his old mistress: 
| morning which decided him. ‘The fearful contents were us follow :— 
* Dear and faithful old Pritchard—There are now only two ways it 


diate attentionto my directions. 


must have fifteen, or ut the very lowest ten thousand pounds, by thi 


on my property in shire. 


I can see no other possible way o 


At the | meeting my engagements, without compromising the character of our | destructior 


familyv—the honour of my name. Let me, therefore, have all the need 
) 


ot! 


Lam. &c. &e. 


Hesry Beaucuamr.” 
Hotel, 4 o'clock, A. M.” 





with more than its perusal occasioned the affrighted steward. 


turned deadly pale. 





words he uttered were in a low meaning tone, “Oh, my poor old mas 
jter! Wouldn't it raise your bones out of the grave? Could he any 


longer delay telling his mistress of the dreadful pass things were come 
to?” 


what might, to set off for the Hall, seek an interview with Mrs 
champ. and disclose every thing. 





| “Oh, Mr. Steward, | was coming down for you 
this morning, and wants to see you directly.” 
| to the Hall, which was pervaded with an airofexcitement and suspense 


He was immediately conducted into Mrs. Beauchamp's private room 


be counting the days till he | The good old lady sate in her easy-chair, her pallid features fall of grief, 
aod her grey locks straving in disorder from under the border of her 


}cap. Every limb was inatremor. On one side of ber sate Ellen, in the 


same agitated condition as her aunt: and on the other stood a table. 
with brandy, hartshorn, &c. &c., and an upen letter. 

“Be seated, Pritchard,” said the old lady, faintly. The steward 
placed his chair beside the table. « Why, w hat is the matter with you, 
Pritchard!" enquired Miss Beauchamp, startled by the agitation and 


fright manifested in the steward’s countenance. He drew his hand 


| across his forehead. and stammered that he was grieved to see them in 


such trouble, when he was interrupted by Mrs. Beauchamp putting the 
The steward 
could scarce adjust his glasses, for he trembled like an aspen leaf. He 
read— 
‘Madam, 


“My client, Lady Hester Gripe, having consented to advance a further 


; sum of £22,000. to Mr. Henry Beauchamp. your son, on mortgage of bis 
| estates in 





shire, | beg to know whether you have any annuity or 
rent-charge issuing therefrom, and if so, to what amount. I beg you will 
consider this enquiry strictly confidential, as between Lady Hester and 
Mr. Beauchamp, or the negotiations will be brokea off; for her lady- 


“all was not going on 
right at London:" for he was too much a man of business to be ca- 
| joled by the flimsy reasons assigned by Mr. Bez ughamp for requiring | has felt the fatal fascinati 
: He began to suspect that his young master was | quences which it induces! The den 
| “taking to bad courses :"’ bat being enjoined silence at his peril, he 
oper "He | naked hideousness before bim. 

longed every day to make, or find, an opportunity for communicating | 
yet how could he break his master’s confidence, 
and risk the threatened penalty !—He received, however, a letter one 


I have been engaged for some time in 
himself to bed, with comparatively none of those beart-smitings which | delusive speculations in London, and have been dreadfully unfortunate. 
The men with whom he had | I 


been playing were evidently no professional gamblers, and he felt himself day week, or be ruined; and I purpose raising that sum by a mortgage 


e he r ve. ~ | devil, in hell, would save one from its fires ! 
ful papers in time, in two days’ time at the latest.—Dear old man !—for | trived to make himself 
. : ° . A . gs ¢ ° : | ’ 
things, and never being more flatteringly attended to; and the night's | the love of God, and the respect you bear my father’s memory, keep all 


¢ Y P ‘ 1) was Sir Edward, who taught him the quickest way of turning lands into 
this to yourself, or consequences may follow, which I tremble to think | ‘ 


This letter was written with evident hurry and trepidation; but not 


After an hour or two spent in terror and tears, he resolved, come 


Beau- 
He had scarce got half way, when 
he was met by one of the Hall servants, who stopped him, saying— 


Mistress is in a way 


lhe old man hardly heard him out, and hurried on as fast as possible | 


He was kept in profound darkness as to the destination of the) jn alternate paroxysms of remorse, despair, rage, fear, and all. the 
at hewing te forward op te Lenden thettte-forner baleful passions that ceo tear and distract the Human soul. 


, sai ito ¢ j | **What can my | had become stupified, and could no 
| young squire be driving at?” said Pritchard to bimself: and as he could | 


He 
t fully comprehend the enormous 
| ruin which he had precipitated upon himself—crushing at once ** mind, 
| body, and estate.” His motions seemed actuated by a species of diabo- 
| lical influence. He saw the nest of hornets which he had lit upon, yet 
| would not forsake the spot! Alas, Beanchamp was not the first who 
on of play, the utter obliviousness of conse- 
10ns who fluttered «bout him, no 
| longer thought of masking themselves, but stood boldly in all their 
For weeks together he had one con- 
tinual run of bad luck, yet still he lived and gambled on from week to 
| week, from day to day, from hour to hour, in the delusive hope of re- 
| covering himself. His heart was paralyzed—its feelings all smothered 
— the perpetual pressure of a gamester’s anxieties. It is not 
' 


ed 1! ess frequently intruding images—the pale, re 
proachful faces—of bis mother and cousin! 
Sir Edward Streighton, the most consummate tactician, sure, that ever 
®| breathed, had won thousands from Beauchamp, without affording him a 
| tangible opportunity of breaking with him. On the contrary, the more 
{| Beauchamp, became involved—the deeper he sunk into the whirlpool of 
i—the closer he clung to Sir Edward; as if clinging tothe 
The wily baronet bad con- 
in amanner, indispensable to Beauchamp. It 





cash; Sir Edward, who familiarized him with the correctest principles 
of betting and handliug the dice; Sir Edward, who put him in the way 
of evading and defying his minor creditors; Sir Edward, who feasted 
; and feted him out of his bitter ennui and thoughts of — shire ; Sir 








j He drop- | Edward, who lent him hundreds at a moment’s warning, and gave him 
ped it from his hands, elevated them and his hands towards heaven, and | the longest credit! 


He trembled from head to foot: and the only | 


Is it really conceivable that Beauchamp could not see through the 
plausible scoundrel? enquires perhapsa reader. No, he did not—till 
the plot began to develope itself in the latter acts of the tragedy! And 
even when he did, he still went on—and on—and on—trusting that in 
| time he should outwit the subile devil. Though he was « little shocked 

at finding himself so easily capable of such a thing, he resolved at last, 

in the forlorn hope of retrieving his circumstances, to meet fraud with 
fraud. A delusion not uncommon among the desperate victims of gam- 
bling, inthe notion thatthey have suddenly bit on some trick by which 
they must infallibly win. This is the ignis fotuus which often lights them 
| tothe fatal verge. Such acrotchet had latterly been fitting through 
the fancy of Beauchamp; and one night—or rather morning—after re- 
volving the scene over and over again in his racked brain, he started 
out of bed, struck a light, seized a pack of cards, and, shivering with cold 
—for it was winter—-sate calculating and maneuvering with them till he 
had satisfied himself of the accuracy of his plan; when he threw them 
down, blew out his candle, and leaped into bed again, in a fit of guilty 
ecstasy. The more be turned the prc ject in his mind, the more and more 
feasible did it appear. He resolved to intrust no one breathing with his 
secret. Confident of success, and that with but little effort he had it in his 
power to break the bank, whenever, and as often as he pleased—he deter- 
mined to put his plan into execution in a day or two, on a large scale; 
stake every penny he could possibly scrape together, and win trium- 
phantly. He instantly set about procuring the requisite funds. Hisattor- 
ney—a gambler himself, whom he bad lately picked up, at the instance 
of Hillier, as “a monstrously convenient fellow,” soon contrived to cash 
his I. O. U.’s to the the amount of £5000, on discovering that he had still 
| available property in shire, which be learnt at a confidential in- 
| terview with the solicitor in Fursival’s Inn, who was negotiating the loan 
of £22,000 from Lady Gripe.” He returned to make the hazardous ex- 








| * It is my intention, on a future occasion, to publish some account of the extra- 
ordinary means by which this old woman amassed a splendid fortune. She was an 
imveterate swindler at cards; and so successful, that from her gains af 


at ordinary play, she drew a capital with which she traded in the manner meptios- 
ed above. 
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ae vn the evewmg of tue day ou whicn ne receiveu the LoUUU 
m bis attorney. Ou the moruwing of that day he was, further, tu 
heer from his steward in the country respecting the mortgage of brs tast 
and best property. ’ 
That was a memoratle—aterrible day to Beauchamp. 1 begen with 
doubt—susponse—disappointmwent ; for after awaiting the call of the 
postman, shaking with agitation, he caught a glimpse of bis red jacket, 
passing by bis door—on the other side of the street. 
threw up the window, and called out to him—but the man had “ none to 
day.” Beauchamp threw bimself on his sofa, in agony unatterable. It 
was the Grst tune that old Pritchard bad ever neglected to return an an- | 
swer by return of post, when never so slightly requested. A thousand 
fears assuited him. Had his letter miscarried? Was Pritchard ill, dying 
—ordead? Had he been frightened intoa disclosure to Mrs. Beau- 
champ? And did his Morurr, at length—did Exctes—know of his | 
@readiul doings? The thought was too trighttul to dwell epow!—Tho- 
voughly unnerved, he flew to brandy—fiery fend, lighting up in the brain | 
the flames of madness !—He searce knew Low tu rest during the interval 
between breakfast and dinner ;—for at seven o'clock, be, together with 
the rest of the iafernal crew, wore to dine with Apsley. There was to 
be a strong muster; for one of the decoys had entrapped a wealthy simple- 
ton who was (o make his “first appearance” thatevening. Alter walk- 
ing for an hour, to aud fro, he set out to call upon me. He was at my 
house by twelve o'clock. During his stay in town, | had frequently ce- 
ceived bim in quality of a patient, for trifling fits of indisposition, and 
bow spirits. I had looked upon him inerety as a fashionable young fellow, 
who was, “ apon town,” doing his best to earu a little notoriety. such as 
was sought after by most young men of spirit—and fortune !—I also had 
deen able to gather trom what he let fall at several interviews, that the 
uneven spirits he enjoyed, were owing to his gambling propensities: 
that his exciter ent or depression alternated with the good or ill luck be 
bad atplay. [felt interest in him; for there was about him an air of 
ingenuousness and straight-forwarduess, which captivated every one who 
spoke with him, His manners had all the ease and blandness of the fi- 
nished gentleman; and when last Il saw him, which was about two 
montis b-fore he arperred in goof health and cheerful spirits—p very 
Gne, if not strictly handsome man. But row when he stood befgre me, 
wasted in person, haggard in feature-—full of irritability and petulance— | 
T could searcely believe him the same man!—I was going to 
some question or other, when he hastily interrupted me, by ex 
towards me histwo hands, which shook almost like those of a 

























Can you cure tuis—by six o'clock to-day?” There was a wil 
his manner, which led me to suspect that hisintelleet was disord 
burried on before Thad time to get in a word—“It you cann 
my nerves for afew hours, I am “he suddenly pauscd, 
some contusion repeated the question. The extravagant impet 
his gestures, and his whole demeanour alarmed me. 

“Mr. Beauchamp,” said I, seriously, “ itis now two months s 
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sity of | 


honoured me with a visit; and your appearance since then igpwofully | 
ehanged. Permit me, asa respectful friend, to ask whether " He | 
roseabruptly from his seat, andin atone bordering on insul@ replied | 
“ Dr. ——,1 came, not to gratify curiosity, but to receive Bour ad- | 
yceon the state of my health. If you are not disposed to affopd it me, 
Jam intruding.” 
“You mistake me, Mr. Beauchamp,” [ replied, calmly, “ motives, and | 
ai. Ido not wish to pry into your affairs. I desired only to @scertain 
whether or not your mind was at ease.” While I was speaking, fhe seem- | 
ed boiling over with suppressed irritability; and when had @one, he 
took his hat and stick. flung a guinea on my desk, and before I ould re 
eover from the astonishment his extraordinary behaviour occasidpned me, 


trode out of the room. 

How he contrived to pass the day he never knew; but sPout five 
Pe drodwrombisadtio hisAressiongroom to nrenare for dinner.” I His agi- 
tation had reach =d such a height, that after several ineffectual attempts 
to shave himself, he was compelled to send for some one to perform that 
operation for him. When the duties of the dressing-room were com- 
pleted, he returned to his sitting-room, took from his escrutoire the doom- 
ed hank-notes for £5000, and placed them in his pocket-book. A dense 


film floated before his eyes, when he attempted to took over the respes- ty 


tive amounts of the bills, to see that sll was correct. He then 
seized a pack of cards, and tried over and over again to test the accu- 
racy of his calculations He laid them aside, when he had satisfied 
himself—locked the door, opened his desk, and took out pen and paper. | 
He then with his penknife pricked the point of one of his fingers, filled 
his pen with the blood issuing from in, and wrote in letters of blood a 
solemn oath, that if he were but successful that evening in “ winning 
back his own," he would forsake cards and dice for ever, and never 
again be found within the precincts of a gaming-honse to-the latest hour 
ef his life. I have seen that singular and affecting document. The 
letters, especially those forming the signature, are more like the tremu- 
jous handwriting of a man of eighty, than of one but twenty-one! 
Perceiving that he was late, he hurriedly affixed a biack seal to his sig- 
nature,—once more ran his eye over the doomed £5000, and sailied out | 
to dinner. 

When he reached Mr. Apsley's, he found all the company assembled, 
apparently in high spirits, and all eager for dinner. You would not 
have thought of the black hearts that beat beneath such gay aud pleas- 
ing exteriors as were collected round Apsley's table! Nota syllable of 
allusion was made during dinner time to the subject which filled every 
one’s thoughts—piay. And as if by mutual consent, that seemed the only 
imterdicted topic; but assoon as dinner and dessert, both of them first- 
rate, were over, a perfectly-understood pause took place; and Beau- 
champ, who, with the aid of frequent draughts of champaigne, had 
worked himse!lf up to the proper pitch, was the first to propose, with 
eagerness, the fatal adjournment to the gaming table. Every one rose 
in an instant from his seat, as if by appointed signal, and in tess than five 
minutes’ time they were all, with closed doors, seated around the tables 


“ Here piles of cards, and there the damued dice.” 


They opened with hazard. Beauchamp was the first who threw, and 
he lost ; but as the stake was comparatively trifling, he neither was, nor 
appeared to be annoyed. He was saving himself for Rouge et Noir!— 

he rest of the company proceeded with the game, and got gradually 
into deeper play, tillat length heavy betting was begun. Beancharnp. } 
who declined joining them, sat watching with peculiar feelings of min- | 
gled sympathy and contempt the poor fellow whom the gang were | 
“ pigeoning.”” Elow painfully it reminded him of his own initiation? 
A throng of bitter recollections crowded irresistibly through his mind, 
as he sato for a while with leisure for contemplation. The silence that 
was maintained was broken only by the rattling of the dice-box, and an 
occasional whisper when the dice was thrown. 

The room in which they were sitting was furnished with splendour 
and elegance. The walls were entirely concealed beneath valuable pic- 
tares, in massive and tasteful frames, the guilding of which glixtened 
with a peculiarly rich effect beneath the light of a noble « r-molu lamp, 
suspended from the ceiling. Ample curtains of yellow-flowered satin, 
drawn closely together, concealed the three windows with their rich 
draperies; and a few Gothic fashioned bookcases well filled, were sta- 
tioned near the corners of the room, with rare specimens of Italian | 
statuary placed upon them. The furniture was all of the most fashion- 
eble and elegant patterns; andas the trained eye of Beauchamp scanned 
ft over, and marked the correct (aste with which every thing wes dis- | 

d, the thought forced itself upon him—* how many bave been | 
ggared to pay for ali this!’ His heart fluttered. He gazed on the | 
Gushed features, the eager eyes, the agitated gestures of those who sat | 
at the table. Directly opposite was Sir Edward Streighton, looking | 
attentively at the caster--his fine expansive forehead bordered with 
slizht streaks of black hair, and his large lustrous eyes glancing like | 
Behtning from tke tl.rower to the dice, and from the dice to the betters. | 








} 





His features, regular, and once even handsome, bore now the deep | some question 


traces of long and harrowing anniety. “O that one,” thought Beau. | 
ehamp, “so capable of better things, bearing on his brow nature's signet | 
ef superiority, should have sunk into—a swindler!” While these thoughts 
were passing through his mind, Sir Edward suddenly looked up, and bis 
eyes settled for an instant on Beauchamp. Their expression aimost 
withered him! He thought he was gazing on “the dark and guilty 
ene” who had cold!y led him up to ruin’s brink. and was waiting to pre- 
epitate bim. 





* Mr. Beauchamp had removed from his hotel into private lodgings near Pall 
Mal!, about a month before the above-mentioned vitit to me 


eg 


Alinost frantic, be | just been placed, and sought sulace in its intoxicating tumes. He re.) which will be remembered by 


; sunk bis head wpon his breast, and a ghastly hue overspread bis face, | 


His thoughts then wandered eway to long banished scenes | 


| no.—they spoke t 
j ) vey Pp no 


* She Albion. 





—nis aged mutuer, wis rumed, forsaken bilew, both oi whom ve was| trom the durkeulng 
arming, ead breaking their hearis. 


lusion—nothing speetiei—lut monnon looking ot 


end blood, b worn & b> Reaucham 
thralinent, st any cost!’ He started trom his painful reverie, and | and her niece. — es Ta ° 
stepped to a side-table on which a large bow! ef champaigne-punch bad ‘The resolution whieh Mrs. Beauchamp had formed, on an occasion 


the reader, was to go up direct to London, 
sumed bis sevt at the table; and he had lovked ou scarcely a few | and try the effeet of a sudden appearance before her erring, but she 
minutes, Leiore ho felt a sudden, unaccountable impulse to join in at hoped not irrecialmable son. Such an interview might start ‘bie late 
hegard. He saw Apsley placing in his pocket-book some bank-notes, | * return to virtue, Attended by the faithful Pritehard, th: y hed arrived 
which he had that wowent received trom the poor victim before spoken | in town that very day, put up at on butel in the neiyhhourbood, and, 
of—and instantly betied with him beavily on the neat throw. Apsley, | without pausing 1 take reiresbments, hurried to Ms Beauchomp's 
somewhat surprised, but wot ruffled, immediately took him; the dice 
were thrown—-and to bis own astonishment, end that of all present.) dinner. Seeing bis desk open, and « paper lying upon it, the old lady 
Beauchamp won £300—actually, bonafide, won £300 from Apsiey, who | took up, snd, freering with ivight, rend the ooth Lelore named, evidently 
fur oace was off his guard! The loser was netiled, and could with difi- | written in blood. Her son, then, was gone to the pam ing-tnble in the 
culty couceal bis chagrin; bet be had seen, while Beauchamp was in | spirit of a fortora hope, and was that night to complete bee aod their 
the act of opening his pocket-book, the amount of one or two of his; ruin! Yet, what could they do? Mr. Besuchamp’s valet did not know 
largest bills, and his passion subsided. where his master was gone to dinner, nor did any one in the house, or 
At length his hour arrived. Roage et Noir followed hazara, and they would have sent off instantly to mpprize him of their arrival, As 
Beauchawp's pulse quickened. Whea it came to his turn, be took out | it was, however, they were obliged to wait tor a; and it may therefore 
his pocket-beok and coully laid down stakes which aimed at the bank. | be conceived in what an ecstacy of ngony these two poor indies bud 
Not word was spoken; but luoks of wonder and doubt glanced darkly | been sitting, without tasting wine or food, Wil hall pest two o'clock 
around the table. What was the fancied manwuvre which Beauchamp | ™ the morning, whee they heard his startling knock—bis flerce voice 
now proceeded to practise 1 know not, for, thank God, | am ignorant— | speaking in curses to the valet, and at length bebeld him rush, madman. 
except on bearsay—of Loth the principles and practice of gaming. The | like, into their presence, as has been described 
engle-eye of Apsley, the tailler, was on Beauchamp's every movement. | When the valet came up stairs (rom fastening the street-door, he saw 
He tried—he cost, half bis large stake! He pressed bis hand upon bis | the sitting-room deor wide open ; and peeping through on bis way upto 
forehead—he saw that every thing depended on his calmuess. The hed, was confounded to see three prostrate fi ures on the floor—bis mes 
voice of Apsley sounded indistinctly in his ears, calling out, “un refait ter here, and there the two ladies locked in one another 5 arms, all mo- 
trente ot un!" Beauchamp cuflered his stakes to remain, and be “| tionless. He hurried to the bell, and pulled it (Ut it broke, tut not tit 








mined by the next event. He still had confidence in his scheme; but | !t had rung sveh w startling peal, as woke every body in the bonse, whe 
alas, the bubble at length burst, and Beauchamp in a trice fouad himselt presently beard om shonting atthe top of his voice, Murder ! Murder! 
minus £3000. All hope was now over, for his trick was clearly worth } urder! All the affrighted inmate swere ina few seconds in the room, 
nothing, and he bad lost every earthly opportunity of reeovering him- | half dressed, and their taces tull of terror, The first simultaweous ian 
self. Vet he went on—and on—and on;—and oa ran the losing colour, | Pression on the minds of the group was, that the persons lying en the 
till Beauchamp lost every thing be had brought with him! He sat down, | floor had been poisoned ; and under such impression was it thet Land iwo 
neighbouring surgeons were summoned on the seene. By the time B 
He was offered unlimited credit. Apsley gave him a slip of paper with | had arrived, Mrs. Beauchamp was reviving; but ber niece had swooned 
5. O. U. on it, telling bim to fill it up with bis name, and any sum he | SRY 8g. The first iinpulse of the mother, as soon as hee tottering 
chose. Beauchamp threw it back, excluiming, in an under-tone, “ No, | limbs could support her weight, wasto crawl trembling to the insensible 
~swiedled out of all." | body of bersun. Supported in the arms of two female attendants, who 
*\ What did you say, sir?” enquired Apsley, rising from the table, and had not as yet been able to lilt her (rom the floor, she leant over the 
approaching his victim. — form of Benuchamp, and murmured, “Oh, Heory! Heary ¢ 
“ Merely that I had been swindled out of all my fortune,” replied | Love! My only love!” Her hand played slowly over his damp features, 
Beauchamp, without rising from his seat. There was a dead silence. | @nd strove to part the bair (rom the forehend—but it suddenly ceased to 
“ But, my goed sir, don't you know that such language will never | move—and on looking warrowly at her, she was found to have swoomed 
do?” enquired Apsley, in a cold contemptuous tone, and witha manner | 80. Of all the sorrowful seenes it las been my tate to witness, I 
exquisitely irritating. | never encountered one of deeper distress than this —Had I koowe at 
Half maddened with his losses—with despair, and fury—Beauchamp | the time the relative situations of the ~~ s! ; 
sprung out of his chair towards Apsley, and with an absolute hoz, I directed oll my atientions to Mr. Beauchamp, while the other medi 
dashed both his fists into his face. Consternation seized every one pre. | 8! gentiomen busted themselves with Mrs. Beauchamp and ber niece. & 
sent. Table, cards, and bank notes, all were deserted, and some threw | W8S Not quite sure whether my patient were not in a fit of epilepsy or 
themselves round Beauchemp, others round Apsley, who, sudden as had | #poplesy, for he Iny motiontess, drawing bis breath at long and paiofub 
been the assault upon him, had so quickly thrown up his arms, that he intervals, with a little occasional convulsive twitching of the features. 
parried the chief force of Beauchamp’s blow, and received but a slight I had his coat taken off immediately, and bled him trom the mim eo. 
injury over his right eye. pious! y; soon after which he recovered bis consciousness, and slowed 
* Pho! pho! the boy is drunk,” he exclaimed coolly, observing his | himselt to be led to bed. He had hardly been undressed, before he fell 
frantic assailant struggiing with those who held bim. fast asleep. His mothe? was bending over bim speechions in agony—for 
“Ruffian! swindler! lier !” gasped Beauchamp. Apsley laughed iN and fecble as she was, we could not pres nil on her to Ko to bed—and I 
aloud. was watching both with deep interest and curiosity, convinced that L wos 
“What! dare you not strike me in return?” roared Beauchamp. witnessing 4 glimpse of some domestic tragedy, when there was heard a 
“ Aye, aye, my fiue fellow,” replied Apsley, with imperturbable non- violent knocking and ringing at the street-door. Lvery one storted, and 
chulance, * but dare you have struck me, when you were in cool blood, | With alarm enquired what that could bel Who could be seeking admis 
and I on my guard 7” | sion at tour o'clock in the morning 7 
Struck me, indeed, you abborred’ Sir Edward Streighton '—whose enap, with a case of duelling pete 
“ Let us see then what we can do in the morning, when we've slept | 0” the seat, was standing at the door waiting to convey bimse { and 
over it” retorted Apsley, pitching his card towards him contemptuous. | Bersrchamp to the scene of possible slaughter bred on overnight. He 
“Bot, in the mean time, we must send for constables, unless our | would take no denial from the servant; declared his business to be of 
young friend bere becomes quiet. Come, Streighton, you are croupier | he most pressing kind, and affected to disbelieve the feet of Bean 
—come, Hillier-—Brutor—all of you, come—play out the stakes, or we | champs illners—* it was all miserable fudge,” nud he wos heard mutter 
shall forget where we were.” | ing something abeut “cowardice!” The strange pertinacity of Sir Rd 
Poor Desathame seemed suddenly calmed when Apsley’s card was | Ward brought me down stairs. He stood fuming end cursing in the ball ; 
thrown towards him, and with such cold scorn. He pressed his hands | but started on seeing me come down with my candle In my hand, and 
to his bursting temples, turned his despairing eyes upwards, and mutter turned pule. “ ' 4 
ed, as if he were half-choked, “ Not yet—not yet!” He paused—and | © Dr. he exclaimed, taking off bis hat; for he had once or 
the dreadful paroxysm seemed to subside. He threw one ot his cards to twice seen me, and instantly recognized me, “ Why. in the name of 
Apsley, exclaiming boarsely, “* When, where, and how you will, sir!” 


| heaven, what isthe matter? Ishe ill? Ishe dead? What?” 
“ Why, come now, Bean, that’s right—that's like aman!” said Apsley, if Bh ye Be sc omy, Mr. Beauchamp is in dangerous; 
with mock civility. “Suppose we say to morrow morning? LT bave |" (ope poe : a os 
cured you of roguery to-night, and, with the blessing of God, will cure | Dying on pn arr he = — Neer oe 
teit,”” he added abruptly, seeing Beauchamp approach the spot where a i - Ed at = i Wy — ee, FOU Wi permit 
his last stake, a bill for £100, was lying, not having been taken op. He | me to say, Sir Edward,” I continued, » suspicion vecurring to me of his 
looked appealingly to the company, who decided instantly against bim. | 











“Why 


| design of calling, © that this untimely visit looks as if" —— 


Beauchamp, witb the hurry and agitation consequent on his assault upon is That is my business, Doctor,” he replied, houghtily, © not yours ~{ 


Apsley, had forgotten that he had really played away the noie, Well j errand is of the highest importance ; and it is filting | should Le assured, 


A ” f¢ f i o ) uo P) hy ' j 
sir, there remains nothing to keep me here,” said Beauchamp, calinly— aoe bur solemn word of houour, of the reality of Mr. Benuclmmp’s ill 


with the calmness of despair—‘' except settling our morning's meeting. ate Oe , ” a 
. - ; : “ Sir Edward Streigaton.” seid 1, indignantly, “ you bave had my an 
al "hee sternly— t » bine “9 y 
Name lat friend, sir” he continued ternly—yet bis heart was break swer, which you may believe or disbelieve, ue you think proper; but I 


ing within bia. : | willtake good care that you do not ascend one of these stairs to-da 
*Oh—nye,” replied Apsley, carelessly looking up from the cards be) «| understand it oll!" he answered with » significant scowl, aad left 
was shuffling and arranging. “ Let me see. Hillier, will you do the | the house. Ithen hastened back to my patient, whom I now viewed 
needful for me? [leave every thing in your hands.” Alter vain at- | with greater interest than before ; for suw that he wasto bave foughi e 
tempts to bring about a compromise—for your true gamblers hate such } Coupling present appearances with Mr. Beau 


' . ’ | duel that morning 
#ffairs, not from personal fear, but the publicity they occasion to their) champ’s visitto me the day before, and the known character of Sir Bd 
ward, asa professed gambler, the key tothe whole seemed to me, thet 


duings—matters were finally arranged; Sir Edward Streighton under. 

taking for Beauchamp. The bour of meeting was half past six o'clock | there had Leen a gaming-house quarrel 

in the morning; and the place a field near Knightsbridge. Phe unhap-| ‘Phe first sensible words that Mr. Beauchamp spoke, were to me: 
py Beauchamp then withdrew, after shaking Sir Edward by the hand. | « t1a5 Sir Edward Streighton called?—Is it four o'clock yet?” and be 
who promisedto call at his lodgings at four o'clock" for we shall break | started up in his bed, staring wildly around bim. Seeing himself in bed 
—candles about him—and me at bis side, he exclaimed, “ Why, Irecot 


up by that time, I dare say‘” he whispered. } 

When the door was closed upon Beauchamp, he reeled off the steps, lect othing of it! Am wounded? Whatis become of Apsley?” He 
and staggered along the street like a drunken man. Whether or not he | placed liis hand on the arm from which be had been bled, and teeling & 
was deceived, he knew not; but in passing under the windows of the | bandaged," Ah !—in the arm—How strange that I have forgotton it allt 
room where the fiendish conclave were sitting, he funcied he heard the | —How did I get on at Hagard and Rouge et Noir? —Doctor, am I badly 
It was about two o'clock of a winter's morning. | wounded '—Bone broken?” 


sound of loud laughter. 
The snow fell fast, and the air was freezingly cold. Not # soul! but bim- My conjecture was now verified beyond a doubt! He dropped 
asleep, from excessive exhaustion, while 





self seemed stirring. A watchman, seeing his unsteady gait, crossed the weegezing athim. I hed an 
street, touched bis hat, and asked if he should call him « coach ; but he | swered none of his questions—which were proposed ina drewmy uncon- 
was answered with such a ghastly fimprecation. that he slunk back in | nected style, indicating thet bis senses were disturbed. Finding that 8 
silence. Tongue cannot tell the distraction and misery with whieh | could be of no further service at present, I left him, and betook myself 
Beauchamp’s soul was shaken. Hell seemed te have lit its raging fires | to the room to which Mrs. Beauchamp hed been removed, while I was 
within him. Hy felt affrighted at being alone in the desolate, dark, de-| conversing with Sit Edward. I found ber in bed, attended by Miss 
serted streets. His last six inonths’ life seemed unrolled suddenly be-| Beauchamp, who, though still extremely languid. and looking the picture 
fore him like a biighting scraw!. written in letters of fire. Overcome by | of droken beartedness, had made a great exertion to rouse herself. Mrs 





| his emotions, his shaking knees refused their support, and be sate down | Beauchamp looked dreadfully ill. The nerves seemed to have received 


on the steps of a house in Piccadilly Hie told me aiterwards, thet he | a shock from whieh she roight be lung in recovering, “© Now, what is 

distinctly recollected feeling for sume implement of destruction ; and | breaking these Indies’ hearts! thought I, os I looked from one agitated 

that if he had discovered his penknife, he should assuredly have cut his | face to the other 

throat. After sitting on the stone for about e quarter of an hour, bare-| “ How is my son?” enquired Mrs. Beauchamp, faintly. 

headed—for he had removed his hat, that bis burning forehead might be | [told ber, [thought there was no danger; sud thet, with repose, he 

cooled—he made towards his lodgings. He thundered impetuously ct | would soon recover. 

the door, and was instantly admitted. His shivering, half-asleepservant | “ Pray madam, allow me to ask—Has he bad any sudden fright! FE 

fell back before his master's affrighting countenance, and glariug blood-| suspect”"—— Both shook their beads, and hung them down. 

shot eyes. ‘Lock the door, sir, aud follow me to my room,” said « Well—be is alive, thank Heaven—but a beggar!" said Mrs. Beau 

Beauchamp, in a loud voice champ Uh, Doctor, he hath fallen among theres!" They have rob 
“ Sir—sir—-sir,” stammered the servant, as ii he were going to ask | bed, end would have sinin my son--my first born--my only rou {" 

Leapressed deep sympathy. ILsaid, “Lsuspect, madem, that some 
“ Silence, sir!’ thandered his master: and the man, laying down bis | thing very unfortunate bas happened.” 

candle on the stairs, went and barred the door. Beauchamp hurried up She interrupted me by asking me. after a pause, if I knew nothing of 

stairs, and opened the door of his sitting room He was astonished and | his practices in London, for the Inst few months, as she bad seen 

alarmed to find a blaze of light inthe room. Suspecting fire, he rushed | name several times mentioned in his letters, as his medical adviser. 

into the middle of the room, and bebeld—his mother and cousin bending | made no reply. I did not even hint my suspicions that be had been» 

towards him, and staring fixedly at him with the hue and expression of | frequenter of the gaming-table; but my looks startled ber. 

two marble images of horror! His mother's white hair hang dishevelled « Oh, Doetor ——, for the love of God, be frank, and save a widowed 

down each side of her ghastly features; and her eyes, with those of her) mother's heart from breaking! Is there no oor ofen for him to es 

| niece, who sat beside her, ‘clasping her aunt convulsively round the | cape! 

| waist, seemed on the point of starting from their sockets. They mov ed Seeing they could extract little or no satisfactory explanations from 

The hideous apparition vanished in an instant | me, they ceased asking, and resigned themselves to tears and sorrow. 
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———— 

: ot Beauchamp, tor he drepped the candie be 
A siist seemed diffused through | held in his band, we ethan full lengt dour. 

the room, bis brain reeled; his long-stunned beart revived tor a de atcm ° - id . a — . 

aud smote bim heavily. “O that IL bad but an opportunity, never sv | [twas eo ocular 

sught an opportuvity,” be thought, ~ of breaking trom this horrid en- | through breathing 





lodgings, which they reached ovly two hours after he bad gone out to- 
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ane ’ 
Miter rendering them whet little service was in my power, aud lovking 
in at Mr. Besuchamp’s room, where | found him still ina comfortable | 

, Ttook my departure. for the dall light of « winter morning wes | 
already stealing into the room, and I had been there ever since a little 
before four o'clock. Al!l my way bome I felt sure that my patieat was 
one of the innumerable victims of gambling, and had involved bis family 
to bis rain. 

Mr. Beauchamp, with the aid of quiet and medicine, soon recovered 
puficiently to leave his hed; but his mind was evidently ill at esse. Had 
LT known at the time what I was afterwards apprized of, with w bat in- 
tense and sorrowful interest should U have regarded bim! ‘ 

The nest week was all agony, humiliation, confessions, aud forgiv e- 
news. The only one item in the black numer which he omitted or 

misrepresented, was the del he was to have fought. He owned, after 
mach pressing, in order to quiet his mother and cousin, that he had 
fought, and escaped unhurt. But Beauchamp, in his own mind, was 
resolved, at all events, to give Apsley the meeting, on the very earliest 
opportunity. His own honour was al stake !--- His own revenge was to 
be sated! The first thing, therefore, that Beauchamp did, after he was 
sefficiently recovered to Le left alone, was to drop a hasty line to Bir 
Edward Streighton. informing bin that be was now ready and willing— 
nay, anxious—to give Apsley the meeting which he had been prevented 
doing, only by bis sudden and severe illness. He entreated Sir Edward 
to continue, as heretofore, his friend, and to hasten the matter as much 
as possible ; adding that whatever event might attend it, was a matter 
of utter indifference to one who was weary of life. Sir Edward, who 
began to wish himself out of « very disagreeable affair, retarned him a 
prompt, polite, but not very cordial answer: the substance of which was, 
that Apsley, who happened to be with Sir Edward when Beauchamp's 
letter arrived, was perfectly ready to meet him at the place formerly ap- 
ted, af seven o'clock, on the ensuing morning. Beauchamp was 
somewhat shocked at the suddenness of the affair, Llow was be to part, 
overnight-—-possibly for ever—from his beloved, and injured as beloved, 
mother odcousin! Whatever might be the issue of the affair, what a 
monster of perfidy and ingratitude mast he appear to them! 

Full of these bitter, distracting thoughts, he locked his room-door, 
and proceeded to make his will. He left “ every thing he had remain- 
ing on earth, in any shape,” to his mother, except a hundred guineas to 
his cousin to buy'a mourning ring. That over, and some few other ar- 


__—_—_—_—_—_—_—==— 
| possible to reach ft standing within the burtding, end equally impossible | larly intimate terms), #s attentive and fascia ating asever. And whilst 


to ascend to that height from without, they resolved to put a plank | I suffer most ecutely—whilst_ my heart is chilled and saddened these 
through the window ; aad while the heavier boy secured its balance by | evident alterations in the disposition and conduct of my excellent friends 
by sitting om the end within, the lighter boy was to fix himself on the | Lean only implore the youth of each sex. “inexperienced in the ways 
opposite end, and from that perilogs situation to reach the object of | of the world,” if they would visit agreeable ie on agreeable terms 
their desire. So far the scheme answered. ‘The little fellow took the | —if they would avoid hearing domestic discussions an jers (children 
nest, and, finding in it five fledged young Lirds, announced the news to | and servants, perhaps, by turns petted, instructed, and soundly rated 
his companion. ‘Five, are there 7 replied he; ‘then I'll bave three.’ | if they would avoid debates touching family expenses, troubles, dilem- 
‘ Nay,’ exclaimed the other indignantly, ‘1 run all the danger, and UI) | mas, peecadilloes, dress, and visiting, with the regular dissection of ens. 
have the three.” ‘ You shall not,” still maintained the boy in the inside: | tomary dinnes and evening guests 7—briefly, if they would continue to 
‘you shall not. Promise me three, or Ti drop you! ‘Drop me, if| deem their friends the acquisitions they at first believe them—if they 
you please,’ replied the little hero; ‘bat [1 promise you no more than | would keep children in their proper places, and enjoy pleasant, elegant 
two;’ upon which his companion slipped off the plank. Up tilted the | and erudite society, let them eschew intimacy with those from whom 
end, and down went the boy, upwards of a hundred feet, to the ground. } they are capable of deriving so great a blessing ; let them, Istrennously 
The little fellow, at the moment of his fall, was holding his prize by | urge, retain a degree of distance and formality in their acquaintance 
their legs, three in one hand, and two in the other; and they, finding | which ehall guarantee respect; let them visit pleasant people now and 
themselves descending, fluttere:’ out their pinions instinctively. The | then, in a friendly, sociable manner; but, as each values his comfort 
boy, too, had on a stout carter’s frock, secured round the neck, which, | pleasure, and reverential consideration, let him be cautious bow he be 
filling with air from beneath, buoyed him up like a balloon, and he | comes—* ove of the family !” 
descended smoothly to the ground; when, looking up, he exclaimed to | 
his companion, ‘ Now you shall have none!’ and ran away, sound in 
every limb, to the astonishment of the inhabitants, whe, with incon- 
ceivable horror, had witnessed his descent. " 7 
“How wonderful is that instinct by which the bird of passage per- 
forms its annual migration! But bow still more wonderful is it when A Lunatic.—Mre. Wakefi-ld, in the course of his observations to the 
the bird, after its voyage of thousnnds of iniles bas been performedand | jury on the lunatic ease at Reading, mentioned the circumstance of 
new lands visited, returns to the precise window or eaves where the | there being now in the house of Mr. Warburton, a gentlemen pro- 
sammer before it first enjoyed existence! And yet such is unquestion- | nounced to be a lunatic without lucid intervals, who corrected the press 
ably the fact. Four brothers had wotsted with indignation the felo-| for one of the most eminent publishers in London. 
nions attempts of the sparrow to po-sess himself of the nest of the} — The Origin of eating Goose at Mechaclmas.—The custom of eating goose 
house-martin, in which lay its young Lrowd uf four unfledged birds. The | 99 Michacln#s day is said to bave originated with Queen Elizabeth 
little fellows considered themselves a champions for the bird who had Being on a visit to one of our sea-ports, when our fleet bad gone ‘o op 
come over land and sea, and chosen its shelter under their mother's | pose the Spanish armada, just as she had one day sat down to a dinner 
roof. They therefore marshalled themselves with blow-guns, to execute | of which a goose formed a part, news was brought her of the total rig 
summary vengeance; buat their well-mean! endeavours bronght destruc: | feat of the enemy. Her Majesty, at the immediate moment, ordered 
tion upon the mud-built domicile they wished to defend. ‘Their artillery | that the dish then before her might be served up on every 29th of Sep- 
loosened the foundations, and down it came, precipitating its four little tember, in commemoration of such a gloriows event. 


Court Gossip. —The Countess of Ferrars, the lady who, when pre- 
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inmatesto the ground. The mother of the children, good Samaritan- 
like, replaced the little outcasts in their nest, and set it in the open win- 


rangements completed, he repaired, with « heart that smote him at eve- | dow of an unocenpied chamber. ‘Che parent-birds, after the first terror 


step, to his m vther’s bedside; for it was night, and the old lady, ne- 
‘Sain cares ever left her bed. The wousuel fervour of his embraces, to- 
her with momentary fits of absence, might have challenged observa- 
Sen and suspicion; but they did not. He told me afterwards, that the 
anguish he sulfered, while repenting and going through the customary 
evening adieus to his mother aud cousin, might have atoned for years of 
guilt !—{ To be continued. } 
— | 
ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 

By Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 


“Thad once a favourite black hen—‘a great beauty,’ she was called 
by every one, and so Ithought her; her feathers were so jetiy, and her 
toppiug so white and full! She knew my voice as well as any dog, and 
used to run cackling and bustling to my hand to receive the crumbs 
that I never fniled to collect from the breakfast-tabie for * Yarico’—so 
she wascalled. Yarico, when about a year old, brought forth a respect- 
able family of chickens—little, cowering, timid things at first, but in due 
time they became fine chubby ones; and olf Nora, the hen-wile, said, 
* Ef Lcould only keep Yarico out of the copse, it would do; but the 
sopse is futl of weazels, and, I am sure. of foxes also. | have driven 
her back twenty times; but she watches till some one goes out of the | 
gate, and then she's off again: it's always the way with young bens, 
miss—they think they know better than their keepers; and nothing 
cures them but losing a brood or two of chickens.’ L have often thought 
since, that young people, as well as young hens, buy their experience 
equally dear. One morning | went with my ernmbs to seek out my fa- 
vourite in the poultry yard; plenty of hens were there, but no Yarico! 
The gate was open, and, as | concluded she had sought the forbidden 
conse, I qentboded there, accompanied by the yard-gastilf, a noble fel- 
low, stendy and sagacious as a judge. At the end of « ragged lane, 
flanked on one side by a quick-set hedge, on the other by a wild com- 
mon, what was called the copse commenced; but before I arrived near | 
the spot [ heard a loud and tremendous cackling, and met two young | 
long-legged pullets running with both wings and feet towards home 
Jock pricked up bis sharp ears, and would have set off at full gallop to | 
the copse, but 1 restrained him, hastening onward, however, at the top of | 
my speed, thinking that | had as good a right to see what was the matter | 
as Jock. Poor Yarico! An impertinent fox-cub had attempted to 
carry off one of her children; but she had managed to get them behind 
her in the hedge, and venturing boldly forth, had placed herself in front. | 
and positively kept the impadent animal at bay; his desire for pluader 
had prevented his noticing our approach, and Jock soon made him feel 
the superiority of an English mastiff over aculfox. The most interest 
ing portion of my tale is to come. Yarico not only never afterwards 
ventured to the copse, but formed a strong friendship for the dog, who 
preserved her family. Whenever he appeared in the yard, she would 
run to meet him, prating and clucking all the time, and impeding his | 
progress by walking between his legs, to hisno small annoyance. U 
any other dog entered the yard, she would fly at him most furiously, 
thinking, perhaps, that he would injure her chickens; but she evidently 
considered Jock her especial protector, and treated him accordingly 
It was very droll to see the peculiar look with which he regarded his , 
feathered friend; not exactly knowing what to make of her civilities, 
and doubting how they should be recewed. Wheo her family were 
educated and eble to do without her care, she was a frequent visitor at | 
Jock'’s kennel, and would, if permitted, roost there at night, instead of | 
returning with the rest of the poultry to the hen-house. Yarico certain- 
ly was a most grateful and interesting bird. ad 

* One could al most beliewe the parrot had intellect, when he keeps 
up a conversation so spiritedly; and it certainly is singular to observe 
how accurately a well-trained bird will apply his knowledge. A friend 
of mine knew one that bad been taught many sentences; thus-—* Sally, 
Poll wants her brenkfast ‘Sally, Poll wants her teal’ but she never, 
mistook the one for the other; breakfast was invariably demanded in 
the morning, and teain the afternoon; and she always hailed ber master, | 
but no one else, by ‘ How do you do, Mr. A?’ She was a mostamusing 
bird, and could whist!e dogs, which she had great pleasure in doing. } 
She would drop bread out of her cage as she hung at the street-door, | 
and whistle a number about her, and then, iust as they were going to | 
possess themselves of ber bounty, utter a shrill scream of — Get out, 
dogs!’ with such welemence and authority, as dispersed the assembled 
company without a morsel, to her infinite delight. [ have heard of 
another parrot, too, that was caught up by aneagle. The parrot in its 
ignorance was quite amused at such a unique mode of conveyance, and 
seeinz the old gardner, who bad lost most of his bair, at work, exclaimed 
' Bald-pate, L ride—I ride!’ * Yes,’ replied the old man, slowly raising 
himself; ‘ yes, yes, and you'll pay for it’ The story goes on farther to 
say, that the gardner, no way offended by the bird's umcourtecus mode 
of address, followed the eagle to the next field, where he alighted with 
bis prey, and there actually rescued the parrot just as the eagle began | 
to strip him of his feathers; by which time, we may presume, the saucy 
bird had learned that it was not the pleasantest thing in the world t 
ride with an eax! The raven, too, ise bird of bumour and sagacity 
There was one kept a few yerrs ago at Newhaven—an inn oa the road 
between Buxton and Ashbourn. This bird had been taught to call the 
poultry when they were fed, and could do it very well, too. One day, 
the table was being set out forthe coach passengers’ dinner; the cloth 
was laid, with the knives and forks, spoons, mats, and bread, end in that 
state it was left for some time, the room-door be ing shut, but the window 
open The raven had watched the Operation very juietly, and. we 
may suppose, felt astrodg ambition to do the like. When the coach 
was about arriving, the dinner was corried in. behold. the whol para- 
phernalia of the dinner-table had vanished! [t was a moment of con- 
sternation—silver spoons, knives, forks, all gone! But what was the 
surprise and amusement to see, through the open window, upon a heap 
of rubbish in the yard, the whole array were carefully set out, and the 
paven performing the honours of the table to a namerous company of 
poultry, which he had summoned about him, and wa 
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very conse quen 


|portand sherry, must serve “one of the family. 


was over , did not appear disconcerted Ly the change of situation, but | 
hourly fed their young as usual, and testified by their unwearied twitter | 
of pleasure, the satisfaction and confidence they felt. There the young 
birds were duly fledged, and from that window began their flight, and 
entered upon life for themselves. The next spring, with the re-appear, 
ance of the martins, came four, who familiarly flew into the chamber, 


visited all the walls, and expressed their recognition by tho most clamo- 


rous twitterings of joy. They were without question, the very birds | 


that had been bred there the preceding year.”"—Jutenile Forget Me Not 
—<>-——_ 
“ONE OF THE FAMILY.” 

T had the plessure, some time ago, to become acquainted with the Fra- 
sers. Colonel Fraser was a travelled man, aud his stores of information 
respecting India, Egypt, Georgia, &c. &c. were to me, whose perezrina- 
tions had never extended beyond the grand tour of the United Kingdom, 
infinitely interesting and valuable. Mrs. Fraser, a clever, enthusiastic 
Scotch woman, was never weary of narrating. nor I of listening to, the 
lays and legends of her own romantic land ; to her were familiar, its poets, 
sages, and seers; its startling superstitions, and olden customs; its bodily 
beautiful scenery: its religious and political struggles; its pride, and its 
nationality, &c. &c. But Mrs. Fraser was, besides, an elegant minded, 
well-informed, accomplished, and fascinating woman; some persons 
would, no doubt, have pronounced her rather blue, but L have a penchant 
for the azure sisterhood, and deem one of this class infinitely preferable 
to one of the very fine and fair ladies, whose conversation is comprised 
almost literally ina“ yea—yea,—and nay—nay—.” Colonel and Mrs. 
Fraser had three or four children, sho were not permitted to interrupt 
agreeable conversation, and intellectual amusement, by their presence, 
being kept in the nursery, or sent to bed, whenever "a stranger’ was 
expected. ‘A stranger! and do they really consider mea stranger,” 
thought I, epon first hearing the word escape Mrs. Fraser's lips t * Arnia- 
ble! pleasant pair! with them, L neither can, nor will consent to remain 
upon the cold, unsocial footing of a stranger!" and, actuated by this 


generously selfish impulse, I, one day, formally announced to my new 


friends, that, as “ one of the family,” they must receive me, or not at all. 
Fatal error! terrible phrase! They were, of course, delighted,—begged 
me really to make their house my home, and to be with them as trequent- 
ly as suited my convenience. Unfortunately, I did so. It is unnecessary 
to detail the process by which the delight I had at first enjoyed in the 
society of these excellent and agreeable people was gradually dissipated, 
—the process, in short, by which [ became “ one of the family.” Suffice 
it tosuy, that because [am on the most intimate, brotherly terms with 
Colonel and Mrs. Fraser, because I have adopted myself, and been adopt- 
ed by them, into their family, Ehave lost, it seems, al! title to their 
respect, all claim to theirkindaess. Now. instead of the little handsome 
little tempting dinners, and choice wines, with which I was always, when 
quite by myself, regaled, the family dinner, viz. the plain joint, and the 
plain pudding, the cold, or hashed remains of yesterdey’s meat, or the 
sorry remnants of the once sumptuous feast, with a meagre supply of 
” 
dimly burning mould candles,—not unfrequently of diferent lengths,— 
supply the place of those britliant and numerous ax-lights, or those 
softly radiant lamps, which honoured the stranger. These things it is 
trne, are A mere nothing:—my only design of mentioning tlein is, to 
mark a difference,—but heavier evils follow. Now, being “one of the 
family,” the little metobers of it, my brothers, and sisters, per adoption, 
all eproarions and audacions, are let loose upon me ;—yet; those rude 
noisy, troublesome, quarrelsome children. are no longer confined with- 
in the limits of their nursery, or sent early to their beds, because 7am no 
longer “company ;"—they have discovered this,—they have also diseo 
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sented to her Majesty at the coronation drawing-room is said to huve 
experienced so marked a reception as may, in future, prevent a similar 
visit, was unitedto her woble husband about the autumn of last year: 
but the marriage was never formally announced. Her ladyship, whose 
connexious ure humble, is understood to have captivated the affections 
of the Earl some years ago, when he was the Hon. W 8 ‘ 
and the lives of his brother and of his nephew stood between him and 
the family honours to which he succeeded in 1827.—His Lordship is 
far advanced in veara, and his eccentricities are not a little remarkable 

A serious mishap-—Satorday morning a young couple presented thein- 
selves at the church of St. Bride, Fleet-street, to be united in the bands 
of ayatrimony, and as the ceremony was about to be performed, an 
elderly gentleman, with white flowing locks, who had pursued the 
you g couple from Cambridge made his appearance and seized the fe. 
mala, Whom he pronounced to be his runaway danghter. He, with the 
assisfance of a policeman, put her into a coach, and the dissappointed 
lovet mounted the Lox to accompany her to her destination.— Observer. 

Animal sagacity.— There is now in the possession of Mr. Cross, of the 
White Hart inn, Wiecombe, a dog of the French poodle breed, whose 
saga¢ity and intelligence are such as to rival the most superior facult 
in men. He will fetch any specific sum of money from the till, w bic 
he willopen and shut himself; and will fetch and replace any article 
of wearing apparel or other thing that he is desired, from any drawer 
oreupboard, which he will open and close himsell; he will fetch, an 
ottomanaad place it inthe most proper position for his mistress’s feet, 
with great politeness and much thoughtful examination; he will put 
hoots, shoes, and other litters ont of sight upon the slightest biddimg, and 
with a rapidity of movement that would put any domestic to the blush 
It is worthy of notice that Philip (his name) is not quite twelve months 
old, and that he has acquired all this knowledge and usefulness without 
a beating. —Bath Herald. 

Shocking Circumstance.—A most shocking occurrence took place on 
Wednesday, in the caravan of wild beasts now exhibiting in Bristol 
John Johnson, a Yorkshireman, was employed by Mr Wombwell to 
keep watch during the night; he was a stranger and had been only two 
days in the service. The man, unfortunately, got intoxicated, and at 
seven in the morning, before the regular keepers came, foolishly under- 
took to shew the animals to some friends, and for this purpose removed 
the shutters of the den. The lion was asleep, but in order to rouse him 
the man put in bis right hand and palled him by the beard. ‘This indigni- 
ty Wallace resented by darting his paw into the sleeve of the coat, and 
speedily dragcedthe man against the bars of the cage. The enraged 
beast then re-seized his victim very near the shoulder with both bis 











Now, a couple of | 


vered, that from minding—it is glorious fun, to teaze “ good-natured Mr. | 


——," and they vent their frolic gai ty now, or their unamiable humours, 
upon, or before me, in whose face they dered not once look, and in w bose 
presence, they feared to let their own be observed. Nove, instead of a 
mutual intellectual intercourse sul sisting, as formerly, hetween my tra- 
velled, gifted, and experienced triends, do we sit dull as monks in the 
presence of a superior, and mote as the fraternity at La Trappe. Coionel 
Fraser, before “one of the family,” deems it no infringement of etiquette 
to dose in his chair—fairly to “stretch his lazy lencth” on the sofa, and 


, fall into a sonnd, snoring slamber—to take ap book, or newspaper, and 


wile away the miserable hours in whieb he is bored with my stupid cum 
pany—to write letters—andto enjoin, whether dozing, rending or wri- 
ting, the strictest silence, in terms like these: “ Do be quiet!” or, “ Can't 
you be silent for one minute, my dear love?” (those last tender words 
pronounced ina tone, and ace ompanied by a look of perfect fury); or 


claws, and in an instant stripped down all the flesh and skin in ribands 
to the wrist, so esto leave the bones almost perfectly bare, the elbow joint 
been also torn open! Wallace then took the lacerated limb into his 
mouth and began to eat it, and the ill-fated wretch was only set at 
liberty by the animal having bitten off the bones of the arm previously 
to hisswallowing the mangled mass of flesh:—The man was brouzht to the 
infirmary, where” surgeon immediately amputated the limb. Johnson 
lay all day ina state of stupid insensibility, but we learn that great hopes 
are entertained that be will survive the accident. This is the same 
animal which fought with and killed the dogs at Warwick.—Bath 
Chronicle. 

Oratory of the Bar.—Speech should be rendered musical to the ear 
The looking-glass should be constantly resorted to, in order that every 
pleadermay become acquainted with his own peculiar countenance, 
looks and action, and thus avoid what might he grotesque and defective 
It is a recorded fact, that the great Lord Mansfield adopted this course 
and was once detected making a speech before his gines by Lord Bolin- 
broke. and to that useful study is attributed the meritorious manner and 
style that characterized that learned Lord. The ungraceiul demeanour 
that signalized some other barristers, particularly Dunning, Bearcroft, 
&c., they would have avoided had they only “seen themselves.” The 
manner of Dunning was nearly fatal to his prospects: he succeeded 
at last only in consequence of an onportanity accidentlaly occurring for 
the display of his great tnlents.—Theleall’s Lectures. 

A keen rebuke. —Talleyrand had a confidential servant excessively de 
voted to his interests, hut withal superlatively inquisitive. Having one 
dev intrusted him with a letter, the Prince watched his faithful valet 
from the window of his apartment, and with some surprise observed him 
coolly reading the letter en rovte. On the next daya similar commis 
sion was confided to the servant, and to the second letter was added a 
postscript. couched in the following terms: ‘You may send a verbal 


! answer by the bearer; be is perfectly acquainted with the whole affair, 
' having taken the precantion to read this previously to its delivery.” 


ia vouwe atfempted to be subdued, bat tremulous from ill-suppressed | 


passion, ‘‘ Softly, softly, good people! prey hold your tongues! ‘tis rery 
hard that T can't be indulged with 9 little silence in my own house: but 
Ttell vou what, Mrs. Fraser—] shall shortly adopt the plan of passing 
my eveningsin another apartment, and your friends and you may then 
chatter as loud and as long as you please.” “IT heartily wish you would,” 
retorts the lady. “So thought,” returns her husband: “ond vou may 

verefore rest assured, my dear, that Thave no intention of gratifying 
you in this respect, at present.”” Then, alas! Mrs. Vraser, whoran be so 


stractimyself, asl can, instead of having, #< formerly, more amusement 


) delightful, takes her work, or her book, and Cam left to amuse and in- | 


Such a postscript must have been more effective than the severest 
reproaches. 

Going it with the Vengeance.—We have seen a letter from a very in- 
flusntial and respectable inhabitant of Birmingham. in which the writer 
snys—“ Let the Lords throw out the Bill and we pay no more assessed 
taxes—that has been decided upon. Lhave prepared a notice, which 
Il intend to place over my door— Notazes paid her-. and no goods bought 
distrained for tares..—There is nothing WMegal in this—the ciovernment 
have their remedv—let them act upon it—L know.” Now if this had 
come from a wild radical, without money and without brains, we should 
have thonght'little of it; but it comes from a very different sort of person 


snd instruction than Twas enabled to do strict justice to, brought before | — Morning Herald 
ine Now, 1 ec and singing : ne i iscussion 4 .. oe . : 7 ; 
Now, no music and singing ; now literary discussions an? scien Materials of Poetry.—Good sense is the body of poetic genius, fancy 


tific experiments; now, no dissertations upon the fine arts—no new pub 
re, and superbly-illustrated 
works, are brought forward oxpressly for my delectation; now, no amu. 
sing anecdotes, and no curiousand interesting original facts, falling under 
the well-informed narrator's observation and experience. are gleaned in 


lications—no beautiful drawings, engravings 


the course of their reading :—in brief no sources of edification and in 
tellectval entertainment are, for “one of the fan ily,” « pened, as they 
bad been, to benefit and delight the stranger. No! times are, at least 
to me, and manners also, sadly altered in the family of Colonel and Mrs 
Fraser: for IL have also the mortification of observing. that these same 


its drapery, motion its life, and imagination the soul that is every where 
and in all, and forms all into one gracefal and iutelligent whole 
— Coleridge 

Between the years 1817 and 1828 there have been constructed in 
Belgium 1,146 schools, and 6S houses for teachers: the government 
grants an annual sum of 27.060 florins, and the communes raise 
1 152,842 florins making a total of 1,479,902 florins for their support. 

' 
Hint for Lerers.—If a youth is wooingly disposed towards any dam- 


| sel_ache valoes his hay pine ss, let him follow my advice: call on the 


tially regaling with bread. There isa story, and which | believe is fact acreeable individuals. who now accustom themselves hehave co rude. | lady when she least expects him, and take note of the appearance of sil 
of two boys going to take a jackdaw’'s nest from a hole under the bel- | lv. cold! selfishly, and disresnectfully sn old friend. are. to every | thatisunder her controul. Observe if the shoe fits neatly—if the gloves 
fry- window in the tower All Saints’ Chars Derby. As it wasim-!» one it is, to every person with whom they are not upon particu- | are clean‘ and the bair well polished. And I would forgive a man for 
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‘brea of on engagement, if he discovered a greasy novel bid away 
oe cn-hion of a sofa, or a hole im the garniture of the prettiest 
foot in the world. Sloveuliness will ever be avoided by a we'll or 
ted mind, as woulda pestilence. A woman cannot be always what is 
ealied dressed, particularly one in middling or humble lite, where her 
duty, aed it is conseqacatly to be hoped, ber pleasure, les in Superin- 
tending and assisting in all domestic matters; but she may be always | 
neat—well appointed. And as certainly #s a virtuous woman is 4 Crown) 
ef glory to ber husvand, so surely isa stovenly one a crown of thoras. | 
— Mrs. C. Halt. ; ; 

The Greenlanders suppose, that thunder is caused by two old women 
flapping seal skins in the moon ; and the aurora borealis owing to the 
spirits of their tethers frisking at tovtball. . 

The Irish Journals tell of a gentleman who has succeeded in extract- 
ing gas light of a bright and strong flame from pure water. If it be so, 
the vod ut length contains the wight who can set the Thames on fire. 


‘anine Ricalship and Recenge—A short tine ago, a Gne dog of great 
vln was added to the hock bot by Sir W. M. Naprer of Milken. 
On arrival, be found that a setter dog was ® very great favourite. Un- 
able to supplant him in his master’s tavour, he began to manifest towards 
his favoured rival the most decided enmity, and the greatest care had to 
be taken, by keeping hum in a chain, to prevent hostilities, The Engtish 
dog was lent to a gentleman a few days ago, for day's shooting, and, 
after the sport was over, he was locked into a stable at Jobastone Castle. 
Finding himself at liberty, and what wes better, without a chain, he) 
thought on his rival, and resolved on war. He soon sueceeved by gaaw- | 
ing the standards of the stable window, on making his escape, when be 
set off, full speed, on hostile strife intent, for Milliken poticies, found | 
out. and attacked bis rival, and before the morning dawned, left him | 
Jifeless on the field of battle. Dearly, however, did the favourite sell 
his life, for so dreadfully mangled was the assailant, that bis master, | 
moved by pity at his dreadful agony, conseated that a period should be | 
put to his sufferings. —Glasgow Courier. 

His Excellency Lord Aylmer, Governor in Chief of British North | 
America, has presented the ladies of the Ursulines Convent, with a 
white marble slab, to the memory of Montcalm, which hes been placed | 
ja their chapel. Ht bears the following inscription: 

Honseur 
A 
Moxtcatm! 
Le Destin EN LUI DE’ROBANT 
La Vicroire, 
L’A RE'COMPENSE’ PAR UNE 
MORT Grorteuse. 


GENTLEMEN'S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Fron te Geatlemia’s Migazine of Fashions, &c. : 
The most fashiva whie coloars for frocks are black, light blue, and rifle | 
green; althouzsh siag!+-breasted frocks have been more worn of late, yet | 
we must say that the double-breasted have the preponderance in the scale | 
| 


| 


of fashion’ {n the doable breasted frock, the lapel and collar are made | 
to form an entire roll, and have the appearance of a smail incision, 
about an inch in lenzth. The single-breasted has a rolling breast of three 
inches; the lappel and collar ends are of equal width, aud have ihe ap- 
pearance of a half diamond having been taken out. | 

For Dress Coats, blue, black, and dark browns. Uf the figure be full 
and prominent aiout the hips, make the coat without flaps; but if not so, 
flaps should be added, as they assist much by their appearauce, The | 
waists of ail coats are worn longer, and the hip buttons about Shinches 
apart, that is ina waist of 2) or 3) inches. 

The side-seam is less curved than usual, and the skirt rather shorter | 
and fuller. Te sleeves have no puckering at the heads, but are still cut | 
to fit from the elbow to the wrist. 

For Waistcoats, there are some novelties both for moraing and 
dress, which deserve notice. For undress, they are of silk, of a large | 
pattern, a sort of sprig or flower of white, and on a brown or light | 
true ground these are made double-breasted, with large lappels, | 


34 or 4 inches in width at top, but not more than 14 inches at bot- 
tom; they are cut to button across the breast close, the ‘colter ends 
just meeting, but they are mostly worn with collar and breast turned 
back. 

For Dress Waistcoats.—We have the most splendid things introduced, 
consisting of a dark purple silk and gold, in a variety of patterns; these 
must be seen to form an adequate idea of their beauty ; they are much | 
in request, and one thing in their favour is, that the price being from two | 


to twoand a half guineas per yard, places them out of the reech of the | 
vulgar. On this account aione, gentlemen ought to patronise this de- 
scription and distinction of dress; as, latterly, there has been no dif- 
ference of dress between a shopman anda ‘squire. These waistcoats 
should be made with a full rolling collar,, and single-breasted. 

For Trowsers.—The plaids, as we foretold, have almost disappeared, | 
and have been superseded by a ribbed kerseymere; they are a mixture 
of brown and blue, end well calculated for this season of the year 
Fawn colour and Cambridge mixture are amongst the favoured colours 
too, just now. Trowsers are not buttoned upin front; that cut seems 
to have reverted to schiool-boys, who find it very convenient. The most 
fashionable trowsers are made with a whole fall down, which buttuns 
at the sides on abroad strap, and, when buckled, brace in the waist 
most effectual y. They are worn to fit the shape all the way down, 
and not to cover too much of the foot; a vent at bottom is dispensed | 
with, but a high instep demands one, or a tongue inserted in the 
instep. 


Appeal to the Privy Council for permission ta bury or burn Hiadoo widows 
alive. 

The British public will learn with amazement, scarcely less than the | 
indignation a knowledge of the fact must excite, that an English iawyer 
has come to this country from India to prosecute and appeal before the 
Privy Council, made by afew Brahmins in Bengal, against Lord Wil 
liem Bentincks prohibition of suttees. -This diabolical custom bad its 
origin in the excessive jealousy of the early Hindoo Pritces, who, with | 
a view to prevent their numerous widows forming subsequent attach-! 
ments, availed themselves of their irresponsible power, and w ith the nid 
of the priests it was promulgated as if by sacred authority, that thre 
wives of the Hindoos of every caste who desire future beatitude, 
should immolate themselves on the demise of their husbands! Since 
1756, when tie British power in India became firmly established, up 
wards ot 79,900 widows have heen cruelly massacred! A Brahmin 
possesses the privilege of marrying es many wives as he pleases. Ununtu 
a Brahmin who died at Bagnapore, had more than one hundred wives ; 
twenty-two were burned at his death. The fire was kept burning three 
days. He had married four sisters, two of whom were burned wil the | 
corpse. A s‘iort time before Lord Bentincks order, a Rajah, in the hill 
country, who died, had twenty-eight wires burned with his body !—The 
lawyer now in London. to plead before the Privy Council for the resto- 
ration of these abominations, was in Calcutta in December, 1°20. when 
Lord William Bentinck vindicated hamanity by the abolition of such 
strange, foul, and unnatural murders, and knows the God-like act was 
hailed with enthusiasm by willions of the Hindoos—that a deputation of 
the Brahmins waited on the Governor-General to express their heartfelt | 
satisfaction, and that the whole of the Sepoy army wer enraptured at | 
the act. The apneal is now set down for hearing before the Privy Coun 
cll —East India Magazine. ’ 


PARISIAN FASHIONS j 
The change of temperature which has been ¢ iperienced within the 
last few days. has produced a corresponding change in female costume. 
Dresses of coloured silk have succeeded the muslin dresses, recently so 
prevalent. The favourite colours are green immortelle and bleck. For 
in-door costumes, silver-grey and shot silks are occasionally seen. but 
the latter are no longer fashionable. As to white, it is,and always will be, 
in favour for fall dress 
The only novelty in the form of dresses, is, what ts terme d, the corsage 
en corbeille. This corsaze rises nearly to the throat, and is draped in ho 
rizontal folds, over which there is another drapery, descending from 
each shoulder, and terminating ina pointatthe waist The back ts 
ormed in the same manner. The sleevesvuf this robe are en cornea, | 
tbat is to say, enlarging progressively from the wrist to the si oulder 


A Statement has ar near od that the accident which occurred to Made 
Moiselle Tuelioni, a sh yt time aco, had caused seach injury to her, that it | 
was unlikely she would be able to perform again. We are happy to state 
that this ac count is ¢€ wager rated Mademoiselle Taglions certainly 


| : : : 
} eda great deal from books—and still more trom intercourse with the 


, of the sedative effects of this wind, on mind as well as body. I tried 
| to respire in freedom on the roofof the Vittorin--on the Chisja—the 


| escape, while this accursed blast prevailed 


| mind, as that of protracted torture and lingering death. Fortunately for 


| fice: one. the villa of some rich citizen—analderman—Sir William Dio 
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sprained her ancle very scriousty, and sulfered b inconvenience 
from the injury for some time. ‘Tue sprain was, at length, supposed to be 
card, but since her retara to Paris ste tas sedered great para trom it. 
Her piysician has advised ber to refram from her pooiessivnal duties for | 
atime. Mademoiselle Taglioni bas, in consequence, tet Paris tor the 
country; not because, as hus been stated, she was uwable to pertorm, bat 
because, asa mafter of precautiva, it was thuazht better that she should 
retire, tor a short time, from her theatrical avocations. ‘There is no rea- | 
sou to fear that this celebrated artiste will not appear before the public | 
in a short time. 

Madame Pasta, who appeared one evening lately at the Italian Opera 
of Paris, inthe character of Mane Bilear, wes aot very tapturousty re- 
ceived. Her periurmance of Taacredi, iowever, on @ sausequent eve- 
wing, was crowued with the most complete success. The other charac- 
ters, with (he exception of that assigned to Rubini, were but indifferently 
sustained. Madame Malibran was one of the audience. i 


Sir Stratford Cunaiag. foriacrly Ambassador of the Sublime Porte, | 
Will shertly Le dispatehed oa a Diplomatic Mission, —Court Journal. 


' 
‘ Viscount D'Asseca, the agent fur Don Miguel in this country, had an 
interview, within the last day or two, with Lord Palmerston, respect. | 
ing the causes of difference between our Goverament and that of bis! 
Sovereign-—Jb. 
_ The trastees of the grandson and heir apparent of Earl Ferrers, have | 
institated proceedings in the Court of Chancery, to prevent his Lord. | 
ship from cutting timber on the estate. 

The labours of the Commissioners appointed by Government, for the | 
encouragement of emigration to the colonies, do vot appear to have | 
been very successful; vo emigrants have as yet been forwarded to any | 
quarter, uader their auspices, although the Commission bas been estab- 
lished upwards of three months.—J6. 





The present fashion of wearing the blue ribands of the Order of the | 
Garter, was originally introduced in 1681, by the Duchess of Ports. | 
mouth, on the person of her son Charles, Duke of Richmond. from | 
whom the present distinguished nobleman, who bears that title, is lineal. | 
ly descended. Previous to that period, the Knights of the Garter wore 
the blue riband round the neck, with the Garter banging on the breast 
The Duchess, however, some time after the Duke's installation, intro- 
duced him to the King, with the riband over the left shoulder, with 
Which his Majesty was so pleased, that he ordered all the Knights Com- 
panions of the Orderto wear it in the same manner. 


eo 
NAPLES—POMPEIL. 
Change of Air, or the Philosophy of Travelling. Wy James Johnson, M.D. 
Dr. Johnson is aman of eatarged and eultivated mind—who has learn- 


world. His observations are always sensible—and his suggestions on the 
subject of health are well deserving attention. 

Io his various excursions, Dr. Johnson has contrived to see a great 
many curious sights. ‘Take the following description :— 

Ifa stranger were to arrive at Naples, by sea, aod that for the first time, | 
inthe month of November or December. he would be apt to form a 
very erroneous idea of the climate, according to the point from which | 
the wind blew. If itcame from the South, he wouid be inclined to | 
think that there was little difference between Nap es andthe black-hole | 
of Calcutta. If from the North-East, he would begin to doubt whether | 
he hed not sailed ina wrong direction, and made the Gulph of Fintand | 
instead of the Galph of Salerno. If a gentle north-west zephyr skimmed 
the surface of the deep, and wooed the shores of Baiw, he might be 
tempted to think that he had potinte the gardens of the Hesperides, or 
the isles of Atlantis, so green is vegetation, so balmy the air, so mellow 
the sun beams, and so azure the skies ' 

Yesterday, the Sirocco—* Auster’s sult.y breath"—steamed over 
Naples, depressing the animal spirits and the vital energies to the | 
lowest ebb. It is impossible to convey in words any adequate idea 








Mole—the Chiatamone; but found no relief from the nervous depres 

sionand muscular languor induced by this mephitic composition of rar 
rified air and aqueous exhalation. I hired a calessino, and drove round 
the promontory of Posilipo—and afterwards, ascending to the airy castle 
of St. Elmo, wandered through the beautiful church of St. Martino—but 
allin vaia! From lassitude of body and dejection of mind there was no 


To-day, started at cun-rise, in an open barouche, for Pompeii, under | 
the chilling influence ofa Tramontane, or North-easter, that came down | 
in piercing gusts from the Appennines, more cutting and keen than the | 
winds that sweep along the winter snows of Siberia. In passing 
through Portici, [ could searcely help envying as well as pitying 


} the Lazaroni, stowed in rows, like sailor's hammocks, along the sunny 


sides of the streets, sheltered from the blast, and basking in the rays of 1 
glorious luminary. } 
As the carriage roiled rapidly over the volcanic grave of Herealaneum, | 
hollow murmurs echoed from the chambers of the dead beneath; while 
fancy assimilated these melancholy sounds with the dying groane of its | 
entombed inhabitants, when the terrific surge of boiling lava curled | 
for an instant against the ramparts, and then swept, with relentless fury, 
over the devoted city! No sight, no iden, is so agonizing to the human 
the Herculaneuns, their sufferings were momentary, and instant destruc. | 
tion released them from the horrors of the scene! The nature of the | 
etal torrent which inhwmed Herculaneum, and filled every crevice with 
solid stone, will probably prevent its ever being excavated 

Fron Portici to Pompeii, the couatry is any thing but lovely, as some 
travellers have represented it. It is a drenry waste of black score 
sprinkled with habitations aud patches of cultivation. Ut is impossible 
to drive over this scence of volcanic desolation, without casting an eye 
of distrust, if not of fear, towards that giant of mischief who rises on on 
left, —froin whose mouth, the curling and carbonaceous breath ascends | 
to mingle with the blue ether, in long wreaths of smoxky clouds—and 
from whose troubled paunch so many rivers of liquid fire, and showers 
of burning ashes have been vomited forth over the plains which we are 
now croe*sir g. 

It isnot the jeast remarkable traitin the haman mind, and one which 
listinguishes man from other animals more than any characteristic point 
ed out by philosophers—I mean that prying curiosity, which is as jatense 
sn respect to the past as to the foture. We approach Pompeii, a city 
which would apperrto have been preserved asa most piquant condi 
ment for antiquarian stomachs, with as much anxiety to know how the 
inhabitants lived eighteen hundred years ago, asthe blushing maiden 
feels on consulting the oracle asto ber future matrimonial destinies. We 
advanced towards the Hereulancun gate, through a double line of tom’ 
stones, with breathless expectation and palpitating hearts. We know 





that men and women hav: died ia all ages, and that grateful friends or 
jovful heirs have erected monuments to their memory. Bat modern 
feeling—perhaps prejudice—is bardly prepared for that association of 
ideas which converted the marhle coverings of the dead into cool and 
pleasant conches for social « onversation, if not hilarity , among the living 
Sach was ev idently the secondary, perhaps the principal object and use 


j of the tomlb« of Pompeii 


Among these mansions of the dead, and nearly oppsite to each other, 
stand two of the amplest abodes of the liviag, which are seen either 
within or without the walls. One was a private, the other a pabiie edi 


mede. of Lomlard-street, or Threadneedle-street, Pompeii: the other, 
a hotel of amsle dimensions, which was, no doult, a fashioaable rendez 
vous for the Cockney Pompeians in the first century of the Christian wera 
The accommodation which it eforded for man and beast—or rather for 
beastly man, are but too unequivocal : and, indeed, the interior of this inn 
as well as apartments of private houses throughout this cily, perpetually 
recals to memory the terrible, bat sot undeserved, fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrha! Only five haman ske!etons, and the bones of an unfortanate | 
ass—all mingled nell mell—were foand in this Hostelrie ! 

The inmates of Sir Diomede’s mension were not so fortanate in 
making their escape. In travelling round the immense wine cellar of 
this wealthy cit, who, by the way was only a racepmas, and some if 


| whose amphorw still stand as they were packed and labelled seven 


teen centuries ago, we naturally pause at the spot where twent 
‘ « ] 

eicht bhaman heings perished—principally young persons—one a fema'e 
" . i } ' 

with numerous golden ornaments This villa presents the best idea 


‘ 7 


: ee 
tyat can possibly be tormed of an ancient Roman residesce, beceube 
4 ts ona Inrge seule. We cater # by a fight ut steps trom the streets, 
or fatber tue road, and soun Gnd ourselves in the usual open 
court, surrounded by 4 covered portion, wih « foentein ia the 
middie aud inuamerable spertment, or rather cells, opening in olf 
directions towards the central arce. | If the condemmed celmimals - 
Newgate a car's im such dark and unventilated cells as the 
chambers o Jiomede's mansida” (ihe best in P mpeii 

there would soon be a rebelion in Engiand ! Ns two ently of ane ~ 
ments, as fer asf cwuld discover, was there any ober eperture for 

or air, except the srvall door to exch, of some two feet to breadth. Dew 
of those dormitories would bold more then a sunall tent bed, sed bew 
the family could breathe in such living tombs, Lam wouble to divine ® 
it is clear, however, that Lady Diomede slept in a very respectable 
chamber that had windows. with pood plete giuss opening upon @ ter- 
race which commanded « view of the sea and hey bbouring coontry. B 
say Lady Diomede, becouse in this chamber was found e twilet weld 
turvished with paints and all kinds of cosmetics for benutitying the sim 
Whether Sir Vromede was su untashionsble as to partuke of her Lady- 
ship's bed, I am not antiquarian enough to decide. ‘The other window - 
ed and glazed apartment ts the warm vath, well supplied with flues and 
stoves tur that grand and daily luaury of the ancients. The celler, w fret 


i would contain wine enough tor tweaty Albiun or Freemasons’ Taverns, 


runs round and under the whole of the garucn, and is lighted, os wethas 
ventilated, by portholes from above. Sir Diomede aust have been & 
jovial soul! His amphrore were mach better lodged, and bad mack 


aupler space for repose than the whole of bis famity, sleves and ali bm 
cluded! 


The private houses in Pompeii, and the house of Diomede, par exeed 
lenee, shew us al once, how the people lived. Each tamily met, wben 
they did meet, in the open court of the house—-while their masters as 
sembled, and might be suid to live, in the public porticos and public bu 
tels of the city! Such wes the state of society among the ancients; and 
if we examine the cale's aud other public places of resort; some of them 
not the most moral or muditying, in Haly and France, at the prewe mt 
day, we shall find that the siate of society, in this re spect has not essem 
tially changed, How the women and children contrived to pers tthe 
time at home, while the husbands and fathers were lounging in the porte 
cox, the foruass, the temples, and hotels, it is mot « ary to say; bot owe 
may judge by the figures and devices on their work bones, Vases, Mower- 
pots, lamps, amulets, and walls, we imoy safely conclade, that in their 
narrow and darksome cells, the prurieney (Ldare not use the proper 
term), of their minds was at least commensurate with the inactivity of 
their bodies and the enervatiog influence of the climate! 





The mansion we are coutemplating, consisted of three stories, and it 
is probable that nove of the houses in Pompedi were of greater altitnde 
—most of them, indeed, were of less, viz., only one story in height 
The diminutive size of the chambers is still surpassed by that of the 
stuirs leading from one fight to another, The trap-hatches throogh 
whieh we sve heads and bodies pop up and down on the stage, are pre 
digioas, compared with the sti :-cases of Pompeii. Lady Diomede murt 
have given all her routs in the open air, or else che beads and sterns of 
the fair sex were very diferent trom those of our own times! 

And now we pass Mie diminutive gate, where the side portels were for 
man,—the ceatral aperture for mules and nese — and enter te city of 
silenee and deatl,—the only ove in aly where the eur is free irom the 
importunity of beggars and dousniers—the eye undisgusted by filth, 
We pace along the warrow and deserted streets—or we turn into the 
houses, unrovled, ay it were, by the magie spell of some Crutenen 
Devin, in order that we wight haven distinet view of eve ry act, word, 
and thought of the inhabitants, atthe moment Vesuvius showered fre 
and brimstone ou thew beads, 1756 years ago! Ves! the imaginary 
coup dail of Madrid, as drawn by Le page, is here realised. We see 
and we read, without any equivocation or disguise, Che public and pri 
vale—the moral and plysical scenes of Pompeian life ! 

Quuicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ina, voluptas 

Fromthe dolls, and hoops, and tops, and skipropes of childood, te- 


the sh@letod fingers, clenched round the plecesot gold and wiver—(the 


grasp of age, which the fires of Vesuvius or the ogontes of death could 
not relas)—all were here fixed, arrested, preserved from the eorrodin 
tooth of time, and lecked up for eighteen centuries to be unfolded ond 
compared with the drama ot haman life in eiter ages! WW is mortifying 
to add, that trom the signs over thelr doors, to the treseos on the walls 
on their bed-chambers. there are but too many imagcetoblast and coa- 
taminate the eye of modesty, and sicken the heart of philosophy ' 


( y I ‘ 
COL OUTAL. 
KLAMENT. UPPER CANADA. 
York, 17th November, 1233 
This day hie Excellency Sir John Colborne, having gone down ime 
State to the Legislative Council Chamber, and having sammoned the 
members of the House of Assembly to attend him there, #us pleared to 
open the Session of the Legislature, by the following speech trom the 
Throvre. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Cowncil, and 


Gentlemen of the House af Assembly, 
I weet you iv Provincial Parliament betore the expiration of the usual 





PROVINCIAL 


| period of recess, as the opening of this Session at this season, appears 


in every respect nore convenient to the Province than in the early part 
of the veur. 


Several regulations respecting the trade of the Colonies bave been ip 


‘troduced into this Province, since the close of the last Session, whieh 
| hes Majesty's Government is confident will promote the general pres 


perity of the Canadus, by encouraging a commercial intercourse on 
the St. Lawrenee, and encreasing your expectations 

An alleration in the timber duties was contemplated; it had in view, 
however, solely the repeal of certain fecal regulations bearing unequally 


| on the trade of England: and you may be assured that should a change, 


or modifeation in the seate duties be at any time proposed, bis Majesty's 
Ministers are eo fally convinced of the inportanece oi the North Amert- 


lean Colonies ty the strength and power of the British Empire, that they 


will not cease to feel that the progressive developement of their resources 


lis en obiect of the greatest interest to which they cna direct their 


attention. 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly 

I heave ordered the accounts of the revenue aod expenditure of the 
enrrent year to be laid before you—and also the estimates for the sap 
plies required for the ensuing year to be prepared, assuming that the - 
Civil List Bill passed lastysession will come into operation on the Gret of 
Jenuary nest. Utrast thet you will umke neresery provision (or the 
public service 
Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen: 

The King, persuaded that the jndger should now be esto lished in 
this portion of his dominions, independant on the Royal Authority, aod 
on the pleasure f the popular brar ch of the Legislature, hes command 
ed that the enactme nt of ao Lill «lrall be propored to you, declaring that 
the Commissions of the Jadges of the Supreme Courts shail be granted 
to endure daring good behaviour, ond not dering the Royal pleasure. 

{ shall avail myself of the earliest opportunity to sequaint you, by 
Mecenge, with the farther instroctions tranemitted to me, referring this 
additional proof of his Majesty's desive to promote the wellare of the 


Calony. 


In every 4 striet much benefit bas been derive 4 from the lest grant to- 
improve the Highways; but you can neither give netivity — i 
rance toan advantageous internal commeree, nor render immediate ve 
lne tothe industry and capital grained by the recent extensive emigration 
to thie Province withont estoblishing # system for evenring the effectual 
repair of roads and bridges, and the improvement of the principal com- 
munication of the back townships. Your exertions and local experience, 
in considering this subject; the measures proposed to cuide the future 
periodical emigrations and the aid intended to be granted by bie Majesty's 
Government, for the encouragement of district and tow eship Schools, 
and the advancement of the purposes of education, will gradually pre- 
pare the Colony for the reception of the Agric altural classes leaving the 
parent State; which soon, hope, we shall see spreading over the most 
fertile tracts of the Province, and enjoying a competence that few io 
du ws settlers in this prosper os Country of their adoption do aot 
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Sue Albion. December 3, 





COPY OF A DESPATCH 
Roccived from Viscunt Goderich, bis Majesty's Seeretary for the Co- 
tonles, by bis Soeeteney Lord Aylmer, and by bin communicated 
to the House of Assembly of Lower Cauada, on the 16th ult. 
Downing-street, 7th July, 1831. 
My Lord, | have receis ed, and bave laid betore the King, your Lord. 
“s Dispatches of the Sth, Gth and 7ih April last, Nos. 24 25 and 26. 
our Lordship’s assarance of the favourable change in the general dis- 
position of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada towards tue close of 
their last Sessive, and your Keport of tue warm attachment Lorue by the 
peoplo at large to bis ajesty's person and Government, and to the cen- 
stitution under which they live, have been received by his Majesty with 


a ; 
King hes been also graciously pleased to express his approbation 
of the efforts made by your Lordship to ascertain with precision the fall 


lands are too numerous aud esteusive to be conveniently embodied in 
despatch embracing so many other objects of discussion. 

Fifthly---The exercise of Pasliament in its power of regulating the 
trade of the Province is said to have occasioned injurious uncertainty in) 
mercantile tions and prejudicial fluctuations io the value uf rea! | 
estate, and of the different branches of industry connected with trade. 

Kt is gratifying to find that this complaint is connected with a frank | 
acknowledgment that the power in question has been beneficially exer- | 
cised ow several ocessions, for the prosperity of Lower Canads. It is, 1 
fear, an unavoidable consequence of the connection which happily | 
subsists between the two countries, that Perlisment should occasionatly 
require of the commercial body of Lower Canada some mutual sacri- 
fices for the general good of the empire et large. I therefore shall not 
attempt to deny that the changes in the commercial policy of this king- | 
dom during the last few years muy have been productive of occasional 
inconvenience and loss to that body, since scarcely ony particular inte- 
rest can be mentioned in Great Britain of which some sacrifice bas not 





his Majesty's authority, for removing the Judges of the Province from 
all connection with its public affsirs, and irom rendering them inde- 
pendent, wt once of the authority uf the Crown, and the control of the 
other branches of the Legislature, thus placing them exactly im the same 
position as that of the Judges of the Supreme Courts at Westminster 

The Judges themselves have, it appears, with laudable promptitude, 
concurred in giving effect to these re dations, vy cuscentinuing 
their attendanee at the Executive Council. Nuthing, therefore, in fact. 
remains for terminating all discussions upon this subjeet, but that the 
House of Assembly should make such « permanent provision of the 
Judges, as, without eaceeding # just remuneration, may be adequate to 
their independeut maintenance in that rank of life which belongs to the 
dignity of their station. 

Tam not aware tuat any Jadge in Lower Canada holds any office 
excepting that of the Executive Couucilior, during the pleasure of the 
Crowa, or which isin any respect incompatible with the due discharge 







































extent of the grievances of which the Assembly consider (hem elves eu- 
tied to complain; and assuining, in concurrence with your Lordsuip. 





vances the exposition which isto be there tound to the views of that 


been required during the same period. 
that the address of the Assembly cuntaius a full developement of those by Legisie 
vance, towards those great objects which an enlighted system of com-| subject may be given. 


of his official functions. M any such case exists, your Lordship wilt 
‘The must which can be effected | have the goodness immediately to report to me all the circumstances by 
tion, on such a subject as this, is a steady, though gradual ad-| which it may beatteaded, in order that the necessary instructions on the 
In the mean time, I may state, without reserve, 


y, justifies the satisfactory inference that there remains scarcely ANY | mercial regulations contemplates. The relaxation of cestrictions on the | that no Judge can be permitted to retain any office carresponding with 


question upon which the wishes uf that branch of the Legislatare are vy trade of the British Colonies, and, the developement of their resources | the description thus given by the House of Assembly, in combination 


variance with the policy which bis Majesty has been advised tv pursue, | have been kept steadfastly in view amidst xii the alterations to which 
and I therefore gladly anticipate the speedy and effectual termination Of | the address refers, and [ confidently rely on the candour ot the House ot | 
those differences which have heretulore so wuch embarrassed the epera-| Assembly to admit that upon the whole no inconsiderable advance to- 
wards those great ends has been made. 


tions of the local government. 


with that independent position, on the bench to which | have referred. 
Eleventhly,—the address proceeds to state, that during « long series 

oft years, executive and judiciary offices have been bestowed almost ex. 

They may rest assured that the | clusively upon one class of subjects in the Province, aud especially upon 





No office can be more grateful to the King than that of yielding to the | same principles will be steadily borne in mind by bis Majesty's Govern-| those the least connected by property or otherwise with its permanent 


reasonable desires of the Representative body of Lower Canada, and 
whilst his Majesty's servants have the satisfaction of feeling, that upon 
some of the most important topics referred toin the address of the Assem- 


ment inevery modification of the existing law. which they may ai any | inhabitants, or who have shown themseives the most averse to the rights 
future time have occasion torecommend to Parlinment. liberties and interests of the people. It is added that several of these 
Sixthly—The Assembly in their sddress proceed to state that the in- | persons avail themselves of the means afforded by their situations, to 


wy its wishes have been anticipated and they trust that the instructions | habitants of the different towns, parishes, townships, extra parochial places | prevent the constitutional and harmonious co-operation of the Govern- 
which Iam now about to convey to you will still further evince their and counties of the Province suffer irom the want of sufficient legal; ment and the House of Assembly, and to excite ill feeling and discord 


earnest desire to combine with the duc and lawful exercises of the con- 
stitutional authority of the Crown, an anxious solicitude for the well be- 
ing of all classes of his faithful subjects in the Province | 

oceed to notice the various topics embraced in the address of the | 
Awembly to the King. 

I shall observe the order which they have followed, and with a view 
to perspiculty, I shall preface exch successive instruction which I have 
his Majesty's commands to convey to your Lordship, by the quotation 
of the slatemeuts made upon the same topic by the Assembly them- 
solves. 

Firstly —It is represented that the progress which has been made in 
the education of the people of this Province, under the encouragement 
afforded by the recent acts of the Legislature, has been greatly impeded 
by the diversion of the Revenues of the Jesuits’ Estates originally des- 
tined for this purpose. 

His Majest ‘s Gorcpacat do not deny that the Jesuits’ Estates were 
on the desolation of that order, appropriated to the education of the 
people, and I readily admit that the revenue which may result from the 
property slhou!d Le regarded as inviviably and exclusively applicable to 
that subject. 

It is to be regretied undoubtedly that any part of those funds were 
ever applied to any other purpose, but although in former times ey 
Lordsbip's predecessors may have had to contend with difficulties, 
which cansed, aad excused, that mode of appropriation, Ido not feel 
myself now called upon to enter into any consideration of that part of 
the subject. 

If, however, l may rely on the returns which have been made to this 
depariment, the rents of the Jesuits’ Estates have, during the last few 
years, heen devoted exclusive ly to the purpose of education, and my 
despateh dated the 24th December last, marked “separate,” sufficiently 
indicates that his Majesty's Ministers had resolved upon a striet adhe- 
rence to that principle several months before the present address was 
adopted. 

e only practical question which remains for consideration is whe- 
ther the »ppropriation of these funds for the purpose of education should 
be directed by his Majesty, or by the Provincial Legislature. 


power for regulating and managing their local eoncerns. 

Tam happy in the opportunity which at present presents itself of de- 
monstrating the desire of his Majesty's Government to co-operate with 
the local Lezislature in the redress of every grievance of this nature. 
The three Bills which your Lordship reserved for the signification of his | conciliatory spirit. [tis not from any want of that spirit that I recom- 
ge Sd ok yw in the last Session of the Assembly, for establishing | mead youto suggest tor the consideration of the Louse of Assembly, 
the parochial divisions of the [’rovince, and for the incorporation of the | how far it is possible that His Majesty should clearly understand or ef- 
Cities of Quebec and Montreal, will be confirmed. and finally enacted | fectually redress a grievance which i, brought under his notice, in terms 
by his Majesty in Council with the least possible delay, and L expect to | thus definite. If any public officers can be named, whoare gui'ty of 
be able very shortly to transmil to your Lordship the necessary Orders | such on abuse of their powers, and of such remissness in their duties as 
in Council for that purpose. are implied in the precedingjyuotation, His Majesty would not be slow 

Seventhly—I proceed to the aext subject of complaint, which is, that | to vindicate the public interest. by removing any such trom service. If 
uncertainty and confusion have been introduced into the Law for the | it can be shown that the patronage of the crown has been exercised upon 
security and regulation of property, by the intermisture of different codes | any narrow and exclusive maxim. they cannot be too entirely disavowed 
of Laws and rules of proceeding in the Courts of Justice. | and abandoned, especially if it be true. that the permanent inhabitants 

The intermiature to which the Address recers, so far as Lam aware, | of the colony do not enjoy a full participation in all public employments 
arises from the English criminal code having been maintained by the | The House of Assembly may be assured, that his Majesty can have no 
British Statue of 1774, and from the various acts of Parliament which | desire that any suchinvidious distinctions should be systematicaliy main- 
have introduced into the Province the soccage tenure, and subjected all | tained Beyond this general statement it is not in my power to advance 
lands so holden to the English rules of alienation and descent. Iam entirely ignorart of the specific cases to which the general ex- 

Asa mere matter of fact there can be no doubt, that the infusion of | pressions of the Assembly point. 1 can only state, that since His Ma 
these parts of the law of England with the Provincial Code, was dic- | jesty was plrased to entrust to myself the Seals of the Departmeat, no 
tated by the most sincere wish to promote the general welfare of the | opportunity has occurred for exercising the patronage of the Crown in 
people of Lower Canada, This was especially the case with regard to | Lower Canada. to which it is possible that the Assembly can refer; nor 
the Criminal Law, and is sufficiently apparent from the language of the | have any engniries brought to light any particular case of a remote date 
11th section of the Statue ith Geo. IL. chap, 83, with regard to the ad- | to which their language “ ould appear to be applicable. 
vantage to be anticipated from the substitution of tenure in soceage for; Twellthly.—The next subject of complaint is developed in the follow 
feudal services, I may remark that Parliament could scarcely be other- | ing words:—That there exists no sufficient responsibility on the part of 
wise than sincerely convinced of the benefit of that measure since the | the persons holding these important situations, nor any adequate ac 
maxims on which may be proceeded, are in accordanee with the conclu- | countability among those of them entrusted with poblic money, the 


between them, while they are remiss in their different situations to for- 
| ward the public business 

I quote thuslargely the language of the address. because I am desirous 
to meet every paitot itin the must direct manner,as well as in the most 





sions of almost all the theoretical statesmen. lam not indeed anxious | 
to know that these views were just, but I think it not immaterial to have 
it pointed out that the errors, ifany, which they involve, can be attributed 
only toa sincere zeal for the good of those whom the enactments in 
question more immediately effect. 

I fully admit, however, that thisis a subject of local and internal poli- 








The King cheerfully, and without reserve, confides that duty to the 
Legieiature in the full persuasion that they will make sucha selection 
amongst the different plans for this purpose, which may be presented to 
their notice, as may most effectually advauce the interests of religion 
and sound learning amongst his subjects; and L cannot dowht that the 
Assembly will see the justice of continuing to maintain under the new 
distribution of these funds, those scholastic establishments to which they 
are now appli-d. 

1 understand that certain buildings in the Jesuits’s Estates which were 
formerly used for collegiate purposes have since been uniformly ewploy- 
od as a barrack for the King’s troops. Ht would obviously be highly in- 
eonvenient (to attempt any immediate change in this respect, and [am 
convinced that the Assembly would equally regret any measure which 
might diminish the comfort or endanger the health of the King's forces 
if, however, the Assembly should be disposed to provide adequate bar- 
racks, so as permanently to secure those important objects, his Majesty 
wit be prepared (upon the completion of such an arrangement in a man 
mer satisfactory to your Lordship) to acquiesce in the appropriation of 
the buildings in the question to the same purposes «s those to which the 

neral ‘unds of the Jesuits’ Estates are now about to be restored, 

1 should fear that il] founded expectations may have been indulged re- 
specting the value and productiveness of the Jesuits’ Estates. In this, 
as in most other eases, concealment appearsto have been followed by 
exaggerations as its natural consequence. 
Assembly, for an account of the proceeds of these estates been granted 


much ca pe pete would probably have been dispelled. My regret | sirous to co-operate with them in the improvements of the judicial sys- 


from the effect of your decision to withhold these accounts, does not, 


however, render me insensible to the propriety and apparent weight of | Your Lordship will immediately assent to any Bills which may be passed 


Had the application of the 


ey. upon which far greater weight is due to the deliberate judgment of 
enlightened men in the Province than to any external authority whatever. 
Your Lordship will announce to the Council and Assembly, His Ma- 
jesty’s entire disposition to concur with them in any mcasure which 
| they may think best adapted for ensuring a calm and comprehensive sur- 
| vey of these subjects in all their bearings. It will then remain with the 
two Houses to provide such laws as may be necessary to render the Pro- 
vincial Code more uniform and better adapted to the actyal condition 
of Society in Lower Canada. To any laws prepared for that purpose 
andcalculatedto advence it, his Majesty's assent will be given with the 
utmost satisfaction. It is possible that a work of this nature would be 
best executed by Commissioners to be especially designated for that pur- 
pose. Should such be your Lordship's opinion, you will suggest that 
mode of proceeding to both Houses of the Legislature, who, loo con- 
vinced, would willingly incur whatever expenses may be inseparable 





from such an undertaking, unless they should themselves be able to 
originate any plan of enquiry and proceeding at once equally effective 
and economical. 

Eighthly—The Administration of Justice is said to have become ineM.- | 
cient and unnecessarily expensive. 

As the Provincial tribunals derive their present constitution from local 
Statues, and not from any exercise of his Majesty's prerogative, it isnot 
within the power of the King to improve the mode of administering tire 
law, or to diminish the cost of litigation. Your Lordshi; qvill, however, 
| sssure the House of Assembly that his Majestyis not only ready but de- 





—————— Sa 


| tem, which the wisdom and experience of the two Houses may suggest. 





the motives by which your judgment was cuided ; disavowing, however, | for that purpose, excepting in the highly improbable event of their being | 


every wish for concealment, Lam to instruct your Lordship to lay these | found open to some apparently conclusive objection. Even in thni case 
accounts before the Assembly in the most complete detail at the com- 
mencement of their next!session. and to supply the House with any fur- 


ther explanatory statements which they require respecting them. 
It appearing that the sum of £2.154 15s. 44d has te 


en recovered from | 


| diately rejecting them. 


the late Mr. Caldwell's property in respect of the claims of the Crown | of which the House complains hasbeen greatly increased by enactments 


against him on account of the Jesuits’ Fstates, your Lordship will cause 
that sum to be placed at the disposal of the Legislature for general pur- 
poses. The sum of £1,230 3s. 4d. which was also recovered on account | 


without those interested having even had an opportunity of being heard; 


of the same property must also be placed at the cisposal of the Legisla- | and particularly by a recent deeision on one of the said enactments in 
ture, bat should with reference to the principles already noticed be con- | the Provincial Court of Appeals. 


sidered as applicable to the purpose of education exclusively, 
Becondly----The House of Assembly represent that the progress of edu 
cation has 
for schools in the year 1804. 
On referring to the speech delivered in thet year by the Governor te 


the Houses as the Provincial Legislature, I find that such an engagement | 
It of course, therefore, is 
binding on the Crown and must now be corried into effect, unless there 
be any circumstances of which Iam not apprized which may have can- 
celled the obligation contracted in 1801, which may have rendered the 


“as the address refers to was actually made. 


falGiment of it at the present time impracticable. If any sach circum 
ances really exist, your Lordship will report hem to me immediately 
ta erder that the fit course to be taken may be further considered. 


Thirdly----The objection by the Legislative Council of various Bills 
im favour of education, is noticed as the last of the impediments to the 


progress of education 


en impeded by the withholding the grants of land promised 


His Majesty's Government can have no controversy with the House 


lof Assembly upon this subject; the House cannot state in stronger | 
| terms than they are disposed to acknowledge, the fitness of leaving to | 
| the Legislature of Lower Canada, exclusively, the enactinent of every | 
Law which may be required respecting real property within that Pro-| 

| by the instruction conveyed to your Lordship in the early part of this das- 


’ 
vince 
It cannot be denied, that at a former period, a different opinion was 
| entertained by the British Government, and that the Statute Book of 
| this Kingdom contains various regulations on the subject of Lands in 
Lower Canada, which might perhaps have been more conveniently 
- enacted in the Province itself. £ apprehend, however, that this inter- 
, | ference of Parliament was never invoked except in the pressure of some 
| Supposed necessity ; that there never wasa period in which such Acts 
were introduced by the ministers of the Crown without reluctance. 
Toa certain extent the Statute 1, William 4th, cap, which was passed 
at the instance of his Majesty's Government in the last Session of Pa-- 


is . . . * ~ e_¢ . 
Upon this subject i is obvious that his Majesty's Government have no | liament, has anticipated the complaint to which I am now re ferring, 


wer of exercising any centroul, and that they could net interfere with | 
e free exercise of the discretion of the Legislative Council, without 

How | 
far that body may have actually counteracted the wishes of the Assem- 
bly on this subject, Lam not very exactly informed, nor would it be- 
come me to etpress an opinion on the wisdum or propriety of any de- 
elsion which they inay have formed of that nature. The Assembly, 
however, may be assured that whatever legitimate influence his Majes- | 


the violation of the most undoubted maxims of the constitation 


ty’s Government can exercise will always be em 
every direction all measures which may have 
gious, moral, or literary instruction of the people of Lower Canada 


Fourthly--The address proceeds to state that the management of the 


waste lands of the Crown has been vicious anc 
pedes the settlement of those lands 
This subject has engaged and still 


1 improvident and still im 


occupies my most anxious attention 


and 1 propos to address your Lordship upon it, 
despatch 


The consideratious c: 





lute whatever relates to the incidents of soceage tenure inthe Province, 


Intion to the Law of England. If there is any other part of the British 
Statute Law bearing upon this topic to which the Council and Assembly 
| shall object, his Majesty's Government will be prepared to recomurend 
| to Parliament that it should be repealed. 

Tenthly.—It is stated that several Jadges in the Courts in the Pro- 


ployed to promote in } vince have long been engaged in, and have even taken a pablic part in | 
tor their object, the reli- | the political affairs and differences of the Province at the same time 
holding offices at pleasure, and situations incompatible with the due dis- | 


charge of their judicial functions. 


Crown to find that they had ina great measure obviated by anticipation 
| the complaint of the House of Acsembly. In the despatch which I 


at leneth, in a separate | addressed to your Lordship on theath February, No. 2. every arrange 
ynnected with the settlement of waste | ment was made whicb conld either be suggested or carried into effect by 


' 


affecting real property in the Colony, made in the Parliame.it of the | ; 
United Kingdom, since the establishment of the Provincial Legislature, | the inconvenience to which they refer, I can assure your Lordship of the 


nd has preverted its recurrence by authorizing the Legislature to regu- | 


without reference to any real or supposed repugnancy of = such regu- 


Under this head again, it is very gratifying to the Ministers of the | 


consegence of which has been the misapplication of large sums of pub- 
lic money, and of the money of individuals, by defaulters, with whom 
deposits were made under legal authority, hitherto without reimburse 
ment or redress having ‘been obtained notwithstanding the humble 
representations of your petitioners. 

it would be impossible without a violation of truth, to deny, thatata 
period not very remote, heavy losses were sustained both by the public 
and by individuals from the want of proper securities having been taken 
by public accountants, and still more from the want of #& proper system 
of passing and auditing these accounts I find however. that inhis dis 
patch of the Xith September 1-28, Sir George Murray adverted to this 
subject in terms to which I find it difficult to make any useful addition 
His words are as follows:—" The complaints which have reached this 
office respecting the inadequate security given by the Receiver Ge 
neral and the Sheritls for the due application of public money in their 
hands have not eseaped the more serious attention of the Ministers of 
the Crown. The most effectual security against abuses of this uature 
would he to prevent the accumulation of balances in the hands of pub- 
lic accountants, by obliging them to exhibit their accounts to some com 
petent authority »t short intervals, and immediately to pay over the 
ascertained balance. The truth of having punctually performed this 
duty should be made the indispensable condition of receiving their sala- 
ries, and of their continuance in office " 

In the country of New South Wales a regulation of this nature has 
been established under His Majesty’s instructions to the Governor of that 
settlement, and it has been productive of great public convenience. Ifa 
similar practice were introduced in Lower Canada for the regulation of 
the office of Receiver General, and for that of Sheriff, the only apparent 
difficulty would be to find a safe place of deposit for their balences. J 
am, however, authorised to state, that the Lords Commsssioners of His 
Majesty's Treasury wil! hold themselves responsible to the Province for 
any sum which the Receiver General or Sheriff may pay over to the 
Commissary General. Your Excellency therefore, will propose to the 
Legislative Council and Assembly the enactment of a Law binding these 
officers to render account of the receipts at short intervals, and to pay 
over the bainnces in their hands to the Commissary General, upon con 


however, you will reserve any Bills for improving the administration of | dition, that that officer shall be bound on demand to deliver bills on His 
, the law for the signification of his Majesty's pleasure, instead of imme- | Majesty's Treasury for the amount of his receipts. I teust that in this 
. proposal the Legislature will find a proof of the earaest desire of His 
Ninthly—The Address then states that the confusion and uncertainty | 


Majesty's Government to provide, as far as may be practicable, an effec 
tual remedy for every case of real grievance. 
If the preceding instructions have proved inadequate to the redress of 


cordial concarrence of His Majesty's Government in any more effective 
measures which may be recommended for the purpose either by your 
se!f. or by either Hoases of the Provincial Legislature. 

The losses whieh the Province sustained by the default of the late Mr 
Caldwell is a subject which His Majesty's Government contemplate with 
the deepest regret—a feeling enhanced by the painful conviction of their 
inability to afford to the Provincial Revenue, any adequate compensatian 
for so serious an injury. Whiut is in their power they have gladly done 


patch, to place at the disposal of the Legislature for general purposes the 
sum of £7,154 15s. 44d. recovered from Mr. Caldwell’s property. The 
Assembly will, I trust necept this as a proof of the earnest desire of His 
Majesty's Government to consult to the utmost of their ability the peew 
niary interests of the Province. 

Thirteenthly----The address proceeds to state “the evils of this state 
of things have been greatly aggravated by enactments made in the Par- 


liament of the United Kingdom without even the knowledge of the peo- 


| ple of this colony, which enactments have rendered lemporary duties 
| imposed by the Provincial Legislature semen leaving in the bands 
| of public officers over whom the Assembly has no effectual control, large 
sums of money arising within this Province which are applied Ly persone 
subject to no sufficient accountability. ; 

I understand this complaint to refer to the 21st clause of the stat. 3, Geo 
| 4, cap. 129. The duties mentioned in that enactment are continued on 
| til some act for repealing or altering them shall be passed by the Legisle 

tive Council and Assembly of Lower Canada; and until a ra be of any 
such new act shall have been transmitted to the Governor of Upper Ca 
nada, and shall have been Jaid before both Houses of Parliament end as. 
sented to by His Majesty. The motive for this enactment is explained 
in the preamble to have been the necessity of obviating the evils expe- 
rienced in the Upper Province from the exercise of ao exclusive control 
by the Legislature of Lower Canada, over Imports and Eaports at the 
Port of Quebee. L acknowledge without reserve, that nothing but the 
necessity of mediating between the two Provinces could have justified 
such aw interference by Parliament; and that if any sdequate security 
can be devised against the recurrence of similar difficulties, the enactment 
ought to be repeated. The peculier geographical position of Upper Ca 
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oads no access to the sea, except tbroagh a Province wholly in- 
ea Tica on the one hand. or througn a forrign state on the 
other, was supposed in the year 1222 to have created the necessit fur 
enacting so peculiar a law for its protection. [ should be much ed 
to learn that no such necessity exists at present or can be yr an- 
ticipated hereafter; for upon sufficient evidence of that fact, His s- 
ty’s Government would at once recommend to Parliament the repeal of 
that part of the statute to which the Address oi the House of Assembly re- 
fers. Tue Ministers of the Crown woold even be satisfied to propose to 
Parliament the result of the enactment in question, upon proof that the 
Legislature of the Upper Province deem such protection superfluous. 
Perhaps it may be found practicable to arrange this matter by cominuni- 
«ations between the Legislatures of the two Proviuces. 

The Ministers of the Crown are prepared to co-operate to the fallest 
-xtent in any measure which the two Legislatares shall concur in recom- 
mending for the amendment or repeal of the Statue, 3, Geo, 4, cap 
119 sect. 28. ‘ 

Fourtcenthly—The’ selection of the Legislative Councillors, andthe 
constitution of that body, which forms the last subject of complaint in 
the Address, I shall not notice in this place, any farther than to say that 
it will form the matter of a separate communication, since the tepic is 
too extensive and important to be conveniently embraced in my present 
dispatch. 

The preceding review of the question brought by the House of As- 





sembly, appears to me entirely to justify the expectations which Lhave. | 
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meets the sympathies of all in a new light—that d health, and, 
in the hopes of restoration, he is about to visit Italy. He sails under 
high auspices, a British frigate will convey him thither. ‘This is not th: 
Grst mark of Royal favour conferred on him, nor the first time that Eng 
land's King has honoured Scottise genius, for [ understand that Pro- 
fessor Leslie has tately been knighted. Leust regret, that the health of 
Sir Walter would not permit bim to visit the fruitful shores of the 

Western worid, cat her than the sunny climes of Italy. 

In drinking his health, we must pray for his happy return to bis native 
land, for well m vy Cale lonia say— 7 

“Phere is nae luck about tie house, 
There is nae luck at a’. 

There's litle pleasure i’ the house, 
When our gude man's awa’.” 

Permit me to conclude with the following sentiment :— 

By P. Hone, President German Society. Ab sotsford—May its Hails 
ere long resound to the notes of joy oa the retaca of its ittustrious in- 
= with renewed heaith, and stored with the materials of future 
is ory. 

: VOLUNTEERS. 

First Vice President's tonst. The memory of the author of the 

“ Seasons”’-—~ 





“ Scotia, with exulting tear, 
Prociaims that Thompson was her son.” 
By Mr. J. Campbell. Great Britain—What was Britain before the 





expressed at the conneacen-atot this dispatch of a speedy, effectual, | union with Scotland, became Great Britain after. By universal consent 


and amicable termination of the protracted discussion of several years. 
it would be injurious to the House of assembly to attribute to them any 
such captions spirit as would keep alive a contest upon afew minor and 
insignificant details. after the statement I have made of the general ac- 
cordance between the views of his Majesty's Government and their 
own uponso many important questions of Canadian policy. Little in- 
deed remains for debate, and that tittle will, [am convinced, be discussed 
with feelings of kindness and good will, and with an earnest desire to 
strengthen the bondsof union already subsisting between the two Coun- 
tries. His Mrjesty will esteem it amongst the most enviable distinctions 
of his reign to have contributed to so great and desirable a result, 

Your Lordship will take the earliest opportunity of transmitting to the 
House of Assembly a copy of this despatch. I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, Your Lordship’s, Most obedient Servant. 


(Signed,) Gopericn. 


her character, erer since, is ueknow ledged in her name. 
. By Mr. Graham, a guest. Scotchman’s wives and Scotchmen's 
1irnis, 

By George Laurie. Our worthy countryman and fellow-member, 
Samuel Campbell, Esq.—We regret that indi<position keeps him from us. 

By Robt. Halliday, Esq. Youthfu’ Cronies—the sigh of sympathy 
for the departed; the band of friendship fur all who remain. : 
By James Auchineloss. ‘The Colleges and Universities of Scotland— 
The sons of St. Andrew may well exutt at the talent and learning which 
have enanated from their balls, when a Brougham dignifies the wool- 
sack of England. 

By W. HH. Maxwell. The Society of St. Andrew of the State of 
New York— Honoureble for its association-—praise worthy for its benevo- 
ence-~May its usefaluess and respectability never he diminished 
By Cul. C. Geaham. The heroes of the American Revolution--their 


| 
! 
} 


ignorance worthy ® barbarous age? Does nut the personal virulence ia- 
dulged in by some of the members towards Lord Dalhousie, whe is now 
ateent and cannot defend himself, display very tnd passione and beet 
ings | Could the Speaker, who isan amiable and sensible man, hnow bow 
his tieades against a Inte Governor General are viewed at @ distance, he 
would atatain from a practice so objectionable.” Let we mabe this one 
| Appeat to his better feelings, for on a moment's reflection, even creating he 
has just cxuse of anger, his good sense will assure bim that vindictive po- 
| lities form mo part of the character of a statesman or a patriot, After all 
(we hope faemory will atiaately be established; we pray for the 
| consammmution of the event, as the Cenadas bid fair to beoome the bright. 

est jewel ia the British diaadem. -———— 
| The Anniversary of St. Andrew's Society was celebrated on Wedece- 
_ day with amusual spirit and rieelleuce. We have copled the report of 
| the proceedings from Mr. Lang's paper and regret we cannot bad room 
for the eloquent speech of Mr. Llugh Maawell, as it appeared ia the Mer- 

cantile Advertiser of yest-rday. A very good song, * Wave the Thistle,” 
| composed by Mr. Grahem, whose compositions we have often meerted, 
| and whieh was sung ly Mr. Sinclair, we are obliged aleo to omit for the 
same cause, “he funds of the institution, we rejolee to hear, are ia @ 
| very prosperous sinie, The s upluse apital, we understand, amounts to 

$10,000 and uwards, and, independently of this, the Treasurer holds 
$1,100 for the relief of the poor during the approaching winter, a sam ia 
ordinary years more then sufficient to meet the demands of those who 
have aright to make claims on the benevolence of the society. 

We have ia type the proceedings at the anniversary dinner of the 

British Charitable Society in Boston. They will certainly appear next 
week, as well os much other matter omitted to-day. 








We have given insertion to an artilcle from the Omited Serpice 
| Jowrnal, describing the cavalry charge of Gen. Kellerman, at the 
' battle of Marenzo This account which purports to be derived from 


(A true Copy.) 
H. Crato, Secretary. Monday—2!st Nov. 183}. 
—_—— 
ST. ANDREW'S DAY, IN NEW-YORK. 
From the New-York Gazette of Thursday 

Yesterday being the Anniversary of the Tutelar Saint of Scotland. 
which is always looked forward to with the most pleasurable feelings by 
Scotsmen and their descendants, was celebrated, as usual, by the Mem- 
bers of St. Andrew's Society, by a pablic dinner at the City Hotel. The 
good feeling and innocent hilarity which always distinguish the meetings 
of th's ancient and highly respecta'de Society, were conspicuous on the 
present oceasi m. Every one appeared to have leit the cares of this world 
at home, and seemed desirous of contributing his mite to the general con- 
viviality. Previous to the dinner hour the Members of the Society as- 
sembled for the transaction of ordivary business, such as installing the 
aewly elected officers, (a list of whom is annexed,) reading reports, re- 
ceiving dues, &c. 

At the preparatory meeting held on the 19th alt. the following gentle- 
men were elected oilicers for the ensuing vear: 

JOHN JOHNSON, President. 

DAVID HADDEN, First Vice-President. 

HUGH MAXWELL, Second Vice-President. 
RICHARD IRVIN, 
ROBERT HYSLOP, 
JOUN GRAY 
WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, =f “!anagers. 
MATTHEW C. PATERSON, | 
ROBERT DYSON, J 

JOHN J. PALMER, Treasurer. 

JOHN CAMPBELL. Secretary. 

ROBERT GILLESPIE, Jr. Assistant Secretary. | 
Rev. tr. A. MLEOD, 2 ay yi 
Rev. A STARK. —— 

Dr JOHN B. STEVENSON, Physician, 

At half past five o'clock the Society sat down to a most -umptuous din- 
aer, prepored in Mr. Jenning’s wonted style. Among the geest: were 
Thomas Dixon, Fs. President of St. George's Sacirty; Philip Hone, 
Esq. President of the German Society, and Capt. Arexander, of the beth 
Lancers. 


, : a a publication of the general himself, pourtrays we da 
valor achieved the blessings we are now enjo 4 Py and peace ' f re my, the 


By Mr. Graham, the Scottish poet. The &t. Andrews Society of the | general features of the transaction; but we are by no means prepered 
State of New York—Scotlind beholds with pride, her thistle flourish | to admit on the evidence thus furnished, the conclusion drawa, 
with native stateliness and luxuriance under its management. jnamely--that the non promotion of Gen. Kellerman, wae owing to 

By James Lawson. Washington Irving, an abseut member of this | the jealous entertained of bim Ly Napoleon. All that relatesto that 
Society—Whether in the fields of imagination, or of history, he rauks | wonderful being, who wes born at Corsiea and died at Bt. Helene 
amongst the foremost of modern writers—-and to his genius America is | and who fora time ruled almost the world, isnow become matter of bie. 
mainly indebted for the high reputation which ber literature bas acquired tory, and we should he cautious how we give our sanction to state 
throughout Europe : ments respecting the greatevents of his life, whieh are not established 
His health! and on earth there stood, some more of such a frame, | upon competent testimony Any explanatory of couster-staiement 
That life may be all poetry, and weariness a name. property authenticated and offered to us, would be cheerfully pub- 

By Mr. Hyslop. Washington Irving, an absent member of this So-! lished. - 
ciety--We had him among the brightest ornaments of our country 

By R. Irving. Campbell, Hogg. Wilson, and Montgomery, and the 
other living Poets of Scotland, by whom the renown of our ancient 
harp has been nobly sustained, 

Ry J. S. Crary. The Scottish Fair—The wives and daughters of | 
that brave and virtuous people. 

By J. Graham. Oar illustrious countryman James Watt—whosre 
genious has produced a new era ia mechanics. | ™ 

By Hugh Maxwell. Schools and Scho iImasters—- the cheapest de- Masanicllo.--Auber's beautiful opera of this name, was played at the 
fence, the best treasury and the brightest glory of nations | ‘ t niet ‘he dail 

In the conrse of the evening, two interesting voung Scotch lads, under Park for the third time last night. The daily papers bave been profuse ba 
13 years of age, sons of Mr. John Wallis, of Paiseley, who recently ar- their commendations of the chorusses, dresses, scenery, Ac. in all of which 
rived in this contry, favoured the Society with several songs and glees. | we heartily concur. Tt is cot our intention, however, to take part ln the 
accompanied by themselves on the wivlin, which were executed with 
great skill. One of the lads has a remarkably sweet voice, and they ' t thar M 4 . fb 
both afforded much entertainment and gratification to those present | cannot iio tier regret that Mes _ awe one ofthem. Te the pre 

Mr. Sinclair joined the company after having performed the part of sontenste fr. Sinclsir sustainsthe whole weight of the vocal department, 
Masaniello at the Park ‘Theatre and contributed much to the pleasures | Si! ethe music of the piece is conlessedly not adapted to the powers of 
of the evening, by singing several favourite airs. Mrs. Sharpe, and Mr. Thorne No ee neure ts prove nded to be cast 

~ upon those two perioriners, W ho are very meritorious persons, as far as 
| their powers extend: but it may be safely averred, that no scientific per 
son could have advised the appointment of Mr. Thorne to the part of 
Alphonso-—-wo real musician, we think, would have ben privy to sucha 
dark conspiracy against the integrity of the Nine, 

The piece is most liberally brought out, aod it isa pity to see the jum 
reward of the Managers snatched trom them. But it le evident that 
unless Mrs. Austin or Miss Hughes be immediately introduced, the pleco 





We have to announce the publication by the Harpers, of the * Club 
| Book,” in two volumes, forming No. 13 and 14 ot their Library of Beleet 
Novels. The work consists of several papers furnished by the most po 
lar writers of the day 
The same house hue also published Rovobe by Mrs. Sherwood. author- 
ess of the Lady of the Manor, &c. Xe. The work is in 3 vols. and adm 
| rably adapted for family reading 


controversy relative to the vocalists who bave been engaged, although we 


Exchange at New Yerk on London 60 days 94410 percent. 
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Apologies were received from Walter Bowne, Esq. Mayor of the city: 
the Governor and Lieutenant Governor of the state: John Chambers. 
Esq. President of St. Patrick's Society, and Lieutenant General Murray ; 
all of whom were invited guests. 

After the cloth was removed, the following standing toasts were given 
from the Chair: 

1. The Day and All whe honour it.—* The Birks of Invermay.” 

2. The Land of Cakes.--' Blue Bonnets over the Border.” 

3. The Land we live in—perpetuity to its Institutions.—** Hail Colum- 
bia.” 

4. The King.--‘ God save the King.” 

5. The President of the U. States.--" Jackson's March.” 

6. The Memory of Wallace and Brace--the fearless and successful as- 
serters of their country’s independence.----' Scots wha hae.” 

7. The Mem ry of Washington and Hamilton----the first the Father of 
his Country ; the second, * Its Oldest Son."’----* Logan Water.”’ 

8. The Parish Schools of Scotland.------ The Yellow haired Laddie.” 

9. The Land of one Nativity--attachment to it not incompatible 
with fidelity to that of our adoption: 

* Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land.”’ 
* Here's a health to fair Scotland.” 

19. Sir Walter Scott and other illustrious names, which adorn the 
d\terature of our country.—" The Flowers of Edinburgh.” 

11. Charity—the object of our Society; may it pervade the breast 
of every Scotsman, and prove to us all the very bond of peace— | 
“ Bannocks of Barley meal.” 

12. The bonny Lasses o’ the twa warids.—'* Green grow the 
rashes, O.”’ ‘ 

13. May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ 
asa’—“ Tulloch Gorun.” 

The r-gular toasts being gone through with, the following volunteers 
were announced from the Chair: 

By the President.-~-The City of New-York-—-the London of America ; 
first in population, first in commerce and first in enterprise. 

Our sister Society of St. George, and her respected President, whom | 
we hail with pleasure as our guest.---" The roast beef of Old England.” 

When the preceding toast was drunk, Mr. Dixon rose and spoken 
as follows: 





will lose itsattraction and the public will become soured under a sup 
posed disregard of their wishes We regret that the amateur who was 
so eminently successiul with Cinderella was excluded from the superin 
The intelligence from Canada is in the highest degree important and | tendence of Masaniello—be is a distinguished musician, and would have 
interesting, and in order that those of our readers who take an interest | avoided the errors hich have given rise to co much animadversion 
| We shall neat week speak more particularly of the excellence of Mr. 
‘ : : $452 ‘ ; ! Sinelnir, particularly in the delightfal barearole “ Behold how brightly 
splendid concessions of his Majesty to his faithful Canadian subjects, | jeeaks the m ruing,’ the song “ Sister Dear,”’ Ac 
we have printed the Despatch of Viscount Goderich entire. It is pro-| The stenery is painted bry Mr. Evers: the machinery constreeted by Mr 
per, moreover, that a document of such import shoald be put on record | Dunn: the costame made by Mr. Mead; the choruses superintend- 
: ed by Mr. Metz; the dances composed and arranged by Mra arrymore 
in our columns. and the action and stage management is under the direction of Mr 
For several years past the different Cabinets which have ruled the | Barrymore. Allthese departments are beautifally executed, deckiedly 
destinies of the British Empire, have adopted a series of liberal and con- | Successtul, and tar surpass any thing we have yet reen atthe Park. The 
| managers have incurred an expence of nearly $1,000 
| The Opera of Cinderetla wae produced at the Chestnot-street Thea 
tre, Philade!phia, on Monday last with brilliant success, Mre. Anstin act 
the House of Assembly remonstrances against certain grievances said to | ing the part of Cinderella, Mr Jones that of the Prinee. The receipts 
were upwards of a thousand dollors, and it is said to be got up very 
splendidly 
SCHUYVLER'S PALACES OF FORTUNE, Der. 34, 1931.—Derawing of 
ry N.Y. Lottery, Extra 34, for 1831—Nov, W. 47, 97, WM, 29, 25, 40, 4#, I1- 
sent to his Majesty's Government for cure. The result is before the | Many Prizes of 81000, $500, Pn Pe. wa age + ay Lane ces Ne gr 
: ’ . w* pa pital Prizes mm nearly all the N,V. Lotienes are sold by Sehuyler, On the 14th 
reader in the despatch of Lord Gode rich referred to. The nostrum ex-| instant, the grand and splendid Stare Lottery will be drawn in thie city, The Ca 
hibited by the Noble Secretary is very simple--it is, to yield every | pitals are $40,000, ny _~ 5,000, 2 of 4000, 2 of 2000, 2 of 5000, 20 of 100°, 
: ‘ : * ais : all . &e. &e, ‘Tickets only $10, Shares in proportion, 1 particularly request the pa- 
thing that isdemanded. W e tru t it will be efficatious. tronage of my ci'y friends in this Lottery. Dec, 21, Extra 36—€6 No, Lottery. 10 
Many persons in the Colonies we know will doubt the policy of these | drawn ballots. Capitals, $20,000, 5000, 2 of 1100, 2 of 1500, 4 of 1200, 2 of 1008, 
d : 2 wi ., ke. Tickets $5. Dee. 28, Entra 37-60 No. 9 drawn. 3 Prizes of $10,900, 1 
extensive concessiuns, wat we confess that we do not see any very valid of 4000, 5 of 1000, 10 of 500, &e. he. Tickets $5. Jan. Lith, another rosrer.— 
We have always thought it beneath the dig- | Capitals of $31,000, 10,000, 5 of 1000, 5 of 500, fow ticheta—price $10. Orders by 
ae ’ , : P . mai! or otherwise meet with prompt atiention. Pleace be particular to addrese 
nity of the King’s Government to suffer itself to be involved in disputes | [Dee 3] ANTHONY H SCHUYLER, New-Vork. 
SYLVESTER, - Broadway, New-York, has again heen more than forte- 
ra me »3 ever reaches the éoffer: 9 nate. Officral Drawing of the New-York Lottery, Extra Claes No, 34, for 
the provincial revenues ev eac e coffers of the treasury at home, 1x31, Nov. 20. 47, 37, 30, 29, 25, 40,46, 11. Comb, 30, 37, 47. $14,000: Comb. 
11, 40, 46, $2,000, were both sold as asual by the only truly lucky vender, Bylves- 
tention was, not for whom, but by whom the monies should be dis. | ter—koown « “the ever and always lucky Sylvester.” 


: : The two next lottertesare worthy attenuon; Dec. 14, clase 12, 6 numbers, 10 
bursed—the Governor, or the House of Assembly? It was, in fact i drawn. 910,000, 20,000, 10,000, 5,000, » of 1,000, 2 of 4000, 2 of 2 26 of 


These remarks avply to all the or- | 1,000, 200f 09, Uckets $10. Persons remitting 9100, will have « certibrate of 
| 27 tickets sent, a ltheral discount allowed. 


We are without later advices from Europe. 





in those matters may properly understand the nature and extent of the 





ciliatory acts towards the Canadas. On the assumption of the Gover- 
nor-Generalship by Lord Ayimer, his Excellency—on receiving from 


be endured by the Colony—asked if any further complaints--any “ un- 
ripe grievances’ yet remained? A string of political maladies, some 





incipient and some confirmed, was accordingly presented, and forthwith 


objections to them. 


with the Colonies in regard to money matters; inasmuch as no part of | 





all being expended in and for the use of the Colony ; and the sole con- 


dispute of form, not of substance 





Mr. President and Gentlemen---I thank you for the bonour you have 
Jone me as President at the St. George's Society, as also on behalf of 
the Society and its members. feeling convinced, that they will be as 
highly gratified. by the honour you have done them, asTam. Admiring 
as Ido. the nation, smal! in population, and possessed of but a sterile 
soil, filling so large aud bright a portion in the bistory of letters, of, 
war. and above all of the struggles for freedom and religious liherty--— 
in reference to these sentiments, I beg to offer you the following toast; 

Scotland.---May her futare career equal her past, 

“ And still the patriot, and the patriot bard 
In bright succession rise, her ornament and guard.” 

Oar sister Society of St. Patrick.---We regret the absence of her 
venerable Presidect. soon may his health be restored. “St. Patrick's 
day in the Mornine.” 

he German Society---also a sister in the bond of charity, and our 
guest, its worthy President----- The Hunter's Chorus.” 

After the above toast was drank, Mr. Hone spoke as follows: 

Mr. President—For the honour you have done the Society over which 
I preside, I beg to retarn my best acknowledgements. Permit me, 
while lam up, to allude ta one who was born in Scotland, but whose 
fame helongs to the world. I presume it will be readily understood 
that I mean Sir Walter Scott. It is with regret I learn that be now 


dinary revenues collected from the people, and must, we think, have | Jan. Ith. claws 13, $30,000, 10,000, Tickets $10; thie ie @ small clase—bet few 
encreased force when it is anderstood that a permanent civil list is to | tickets. Be particular and address a!l letter to 8. J. SYLVESTER broker, N. ¥. 


7 Jer. 
, be voted by the popular branch of the Legislature. The proceeds of .ANTED—by « young man, wo  « graduate of a most sade se 
the Jesuits’ Estates, the rents of the King’s Posts, and other innetioal Ww 


ble College, as clerk and Hook-keeper, Master, or assietamt in @ 
i ‘ w any oth epectable atuatio here a good - 
accruing to the crown from the right of conquest are differently situated lor any other reepecta vation wh goot Accountant would be wanted; 


he te gery well acqoamted with every branc {, of the Mathematics, and weuld ve 

from the common revenue; still, as the Jusnits property was intended te | his whole time and attention to the prometh m of hix employer's welfare: the ad- 
. ‘ ; , l ve can produce unquestionable testimonials. >. 6. 

be appropriated to the purposes of education, it is eminently proper that | - s chal be Eneetitnein amendten to. eo a ery te C. toon 7 

it should be no longer diverted from such a benevolent object; and | 


as his Majesty's Government have so handsomely placed the whole at | 


Sun SALE.—A valuable farm 43 1-2 miles from the village of Haverstraw 
mn the cowaty of Rockland, and state of New-York, contammg near 400 sere 
eal F : - of wood, plough, aed meadow land in proportion, On the premiees are three 
the unlimited disposal of the House of Assembly, it certainly must be re- | dwelling houses, three barns, sheds,smoke-hounes, milk-houses, blackemith’s shop 
: : land other convemences; there are also orchards which abound recom 

garded asa pre-eminently munificent act on the part of the mother | tie je of fruite; a grist-enill, sawmill and forge on a aover failing stream of water 
country. We have then only to hope that sound patriotism and eo- | which v= wo exteniane for —— bp sewer purposes that may require en 
. . P ‘ : . « | ahundance of water power, offers advantages which few stuations surpass; 
lightened sentiments will alweys prevail in the appropriation of this | se can be eold in lots tenuis hacnse of ene, owe, or thse husdved aapen-~an the 
yaluable property whole if they Come. Also a valuable wood lot 2 1-2 miles from the above place, 

. : : .. containing about acres. The purchaser can have with the shove 
Would we could turn from this glowing picture of royal bounty to one | the farming utensils, oxen, horses, cows, he. at a fair valuation, The aoe ape 
of consonant nimity on the part of the House of Assembly. Do | commodating terme of wilt oe app> te 
magna y y payment r 
we see in that body any approaching return to an era of better feelings? | - te ape on the premises at Haverstraw. WN. B. An indiopwiazie thie wd. 


Does not the fourth expulsion of Mr. Christie exhibit a malevolence and . saa yer 
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heard the forest 


Composed by C. H. Rodwell.—New-Y 
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I've heard the sounds of distant hells, Or music of adream : But oh! tome more purely sweet, 
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THE LATE NOVEL. 
' Sicty Fears uf the Lif af Jeremy Levis.” G.& C. & HH. Carvill 
[ro THR RPITOR OF THE ALBION. ] 
Acting upon a rule, which I have always made my guide, and gene- 
cally found a good Gne—to rr ad those works of literature, which receive 
feast praise from reviewers, i took up the above named novel, aad was 
eot disappointed in my anticipations of pleasure from its perusal 
ft has been said of the author of Jeremy Levis. that he is coarse and 
sdantic. For the first of these assertions, Lcannot see that there is any 
ndation. Uf it is meant that he is coarse when his low characters ex- 
press themselves in vulgar words, Lagree ; but it would certainly be very 
appropriate (would it not 1) te send trom the lips of a kitchen wench, the 
rehaed language of a lady, or give to the manners of an hostier, the aris 
toeratical bearing of an educated centleman. I believe it is a rule of the | 
Gane arts, to adapt words to the | leas they are intended to convey; to ac- 
euse the author for following this rule is an unjust as itis erroneous. For 
his pedantry (which I sappose stlodes to his making use of a foreign lan 
guage, when he quotes, without translating.) [ beg leave to draw the ut. 
tention of the reader to those very passages, and if he does not acquit hin 
of this affectation, he must be entirely insensible to wit and beauty, which 
they possess in an eminent degree. To have given their meaning in his 
own tongue, would not only have destroyed their expression, but would 
bave laid him open, (not without justice,) to the charge of plagiarism — 
aed yet how many of our modern uevelists do this, depending, I sup 
pose, for their escape, upon the ignorance of their readers. But it was 
aot my intention, wien | commenced this, to remark upon what others 
have said of “Jeremy Levis,’ but to point out those beauties as well as 
thoee blemishes of the author, which they have omitted. 
The hero, to use his own words, commenced life under more favoura- 
ble auspices than most people, heaving two instructors in different lan 
guages; his father in severity and his mother in indulgence. ‘The con- 
sequences were that he became very seliwilled, as were all the Levises 
‘He gets rid of both however by running away from home, and seeking 
the protection of an uncle, a gouty, hot tempered, but good old man. A 
rupture, however, tates place between uncle and nephew, and they part. | 
Our hero is again without a home, but, through the influence of a friend 
obtains a situation with a merchant, with whom he remains until the 
death of his uncle, leaving Jerry his beir. A few months spent in the 
dissipation of a town life, and he is obliged by a duel to leave England 
for France. After an adventore there, melancholy in itstermination, be 
returns to England, eod marries his first love. She dies a year after 
wards, leaving him a son, the heir of all his father’s pride and uncontronl- 
able disposition. His banker fails, histast guinea is risked at the gaming 
table, and jost. 

Me is happily saved the sin of self destruction, and sails for the West 
indies. The ship is captured by pirates, and all but himself murdered. 
We find him next in Spain, in the employ of a merchant of Cadiz. In 
one of bis rambles into the country, he meets with a beautiful pomee 
peasant of Andalusia—loves and deserts ber. She follows him to Cadiz 
ane ber sufferings of mind and body bring on the rapid dectine, to w hich 
she seems to have been predisposed. She expresses a wish to visit once 
more, the spot where be bad first seen ber 

We proceeded directly to the littte scene of beauty I have attempted | 
te deecribe in the first chapter of the present Book. When there my | 
ecompanion looked eagerly upon the little basin, and the stone beside it ; 
thea watched for a moment, with a smile of pleasure, the trickling of 
the limpid streamlet, and arched ber neck to listen to its music; then, | 
after a rapid glance around the whole circuit of the scene, her eyes 
tested on me, as I stood observing all her actions, and, throwing herself 

<4gto wy erms, she burst into tears. I led her to the stone seat, and taking 
ber hand, pressed it in silence; for I was almost as much affected as 
verself, though from a different cause.’ 


i 
; 


, “Presently Agata raised ber head, which she bad tondiy reclined upon | 
jiny shoulder, and after a few moments’ delighted contemplation of her 
| tavourite place, sye said, ‘ How fresh and beautitul every thing appears,’ 
jjustasT left it; nothing has altered since. My litle brook flows pure 


as ever, the hill before us is covered with as bright a green, aud the trees 
that hang their branches over these rocks, shading as we sit from the heat 
of the sun, give the same cool shade, and that san—does it not shine as 
glorious, my beloved, as when we first together looked upon it? All 
things are the same, and yet—how altered Iam! Look, love, the very 
weed you bent beneath you, when you came to me all kind and beanti- 
ful, it is tall, and straight, and rigorous still! but I— Do not weep' 


Here, I will kiss away those tears—but you must not weep—no, you | 


must not! for Agata is still happy in her love, although she is so sick 
and wasted 
“Then you must desist from this painful subject, dearest: for you 
know Lam a very woman, when my heart is touched but ever so little.’ 
“She kissed me, and relapsed into a silence longer than before. Wher 


jatlength she spoke, it was with some hesitation, as though she were 


doubtful of the propriety of the sentiments she was about to utter. ‘I 
have a very foolish thought, love,’ said the Andalusian; ‘ what do you 
think itis ?’’ . 

*Tlow can I tel! you, Agata’ speak it boldly, dearest. 

“T was thinking—but I'm afraid you will blame me for i—lI was 
thinking that the God that made the beautiful world must take such 
pleasure in looking upon the happiness of those he has made to enjoy it; 
and then I thought—was it wrong my beloved ?—I thought, what if God 
be now looking down from heaven, upon as two as we are seated here 


together, foving one another so truly, as he must love us,—how his eves 


must glisten with the tears of joy, just as yours do, dearest. when —— 

*“ Hush, Ageta!”’ Lexclaimed, shuddering ,as I drew closer to her; 
‘Do not speak thus! it is awful.” 

Mother of God! what have I done! your voice sounds so low and 
horrid. You frighten me! I knew not it was wrong to speak thus, dear. 
est.” 

Innocent being! how could she know 7? But I shuddered not so mach 
at the boldness of her language, which might scarce be called profane 
from her, as at the picture which it held before my conscience, seated 
there, as [ was, in comparison with the pure child of nature beside me, a 
fiend of hell by an angel of light. I might well shudder, and she might 
well wonder at the cause; for mine was all the guilt—she knew it not, 
even in name 

“No matter, Agata; let us speak no more of it.—- And see, dearest 
the sun is dowr-—-the night air will be blowing chilly, and unwholesome 
to you—-let us hasten home now.” Trose from the seat 

* Stay!" cried my companion, as she rose after me, aud laid her band 
upon my arm; one “ moment.-—--You see the little hill before us, that 
looks so cold and dark, now that the sun has leftit. Were you ever on 
the other side, my own beloved.” , 

* Never, dearest.” 

* There is a little spot there, so narrow you scarce may turnin it It 
is open on one side there, to the left: on the right a rocky hillock 
bounds its length: and straight before us, opposite the base of ‘the little 
hill, some wild olives hide it from the road My own kind love,” (her 
roice sunk to a solemn whisper- --) ‘‘ when Lam dead, will you lay me 
there? Itis not right that my body should pollute this scene of our first 
love; but IT would still be near it: and | would have the setting sun, 


| whose red light I love co much now living, shine on my grave. And 


you will plant some flowers there; and, perhaps, you will sometimes 
visit the quiet spot, and see that the flowers are not withered, nor the 
woods grown over them ~ 

“Agata! Agata! Can you stab me thus’? O stop, I beg you, by the | 
love that binds ns!” : 

“ Ever gentle-bearted!" she murmured, pressing my hand to her lips 





* Hut L had better thas prepare you —— ob---!" (and she grasped my 

/ arm tight, as if in pain.) “what was that? [felt so strange a pang just 
now, shooting here, nigh my heart---I am very faint, love; bear me back 
to tha stone seat; [ shall, perhaps, feel better then.” 

‘ Is this the place where I was seated, when you first sew me? the 
very place?” 

* [t is, love.” 

* And this is the hour, is it not, dearest ? when our first farewell was 
said, and Agata learned how hard it is to part with what the heart loves 
dearly.”’ 

“Rw.” 

“Tam very happy.’ And she was silent. 
| Suddenly she put her left arm around my neck. “* My own beloved,” 


| faintly breathed the voice of my Agata, “ bend your face nearer to me. 


-~Still nearer.”’ She pressed her lips to mine. “Thus would I die!" 
The next minute, a slight spasm shook the little hand Lheld, the arm 
that lay upon my neck relaxed its pressure, the head sunk upon my 
shoulder. LElooked. She had died as she wished.” 

Amongst other things. it has been said that “Jeremy Levis” is an 
immoral production. Thisassertion is altogether unmerited, and with- 
out foundation. [have perused it most attentively from beginning to 
end, and deny that in any single instance the author deserves this 
censure. "There is nota line in it where Religion is treated with the 
slightest contempt, or other than honourable principles instilled and 
cherished. “ Virtue is never made to suffer, or vice to prosper, and i 
woold rathera thonsand times place this Book in the hands of my daugh- 
ters, than many of the sickly impassioned novels of the present day, 
which serve but to fill their heads with ideas of love—and nonsense. 

But I fear, Mr. Editor, Lam outstepping the limits of your patience, 
and filling up too much of your paper, so shall take my leave of * Jeremy 
Levis” by referring to one other of the very many benutiful passages of 
the anthor; Lallude to where he speaks of Religion, Vol. 1, page 365---- 
beginning. “ we look upou the piety of old age &e.;" and by reeom- 
mending every one to make bis acquaintance before judging of his cha- 
racter 





= —— _ 


D MEDICAL INFORMATION. 

R. VOUGHT, Editor and Proprietor of the “American Lancet,” (late 
Medical Inquirer) from its commencement to January, 1831, (when it was sold 
to Dr. Anderson,) and also the original mventor of that valuable “ extract, called 
the Honey of Boneset,” known to most of the profession and the public in New 
York for many years, as a remedy for “ Consumption, Asthma, Hives, Whooping 
and other Coughs, Colds, Spitting Blood, anc? Pain in the Breast or Side,” has 
been out Of health for several months, and unable to perform the duties of pro- 
fessional practice. Dr. V. has now removed to hrs country cottage, mm Hariem, 
New-York, and will continue to prepare thas “ Pectoral Honey of Bonesct,” to 
t their request, [by a lime left in the 
the only wholesale agents in the city, 
-street,’ who wijj deal with them on 


supply ins former customers and others, 
New-York Post Office,}] or refer them 
“J. & A. & W. B. Post, No. Al Wilh 
equal terms. 

P.S. All debts due the Lancet [or Ing lirer] must be paid to Dr. J. G, Vought, 
Hariam. N. ¥., without delay, or they will be left with the Harlem Justice for 
covection. ec. 3. 


“MREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—Genera!l Agency between Great 
Britain and Ireland and the United States.—The under-signed intends as 
on former years, to leave his residence in Pittsburgh Pa. on the Ist day of March, 
and sail from New York on the 8th day of April, 1832, on a thirteenth tour through 
every part of Great Brtain and Ireland, transacting every description of business 
as a General Agent and return to Pittsburgh via N. ¥.m Nov. He also visite 
the Continent of Europe annually. Every mformation may be obtained, by post 
paid letters addressed to JAMES STUART European Agent 
Pittsburgh Nov. 8, 1831. Pittsburgh Pa. 
P. S&S Jane Eliza Boyd, the daughter of the late Thomas Boyd, of New York 
Cooper, dec., is requested to make known her residence, addressed as above, and 
she will hear of something greatly to her advantage, which she is ee 5 


| ceive, in right of her father, in and near Newry, Ireland 


me 
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